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A LARGE STOCK 





JUVENILES 


aND 


Richly Bound Books 


FOR PRESENTS 
AND 
PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
ALSO, 


OLIVE WOOD PRESENTS 
From:the Holy Land. 


The undersigned has just received from JERUSA- 
LEM, via Beyrout, a second invoice of FANCY 
GOODS, made in that city, of the various woods of 
the country, especially the Olive. 

The assortment is even more varied and rich than 
that of last year, and comprises articles both useful 
and ornamental. Such as Book Slides and Rests, 
Beads, Candlesticks, Writing-Cases, Books of Pressed 
Flowers, gathered from localities belonging to sacred 
story, and of exquisite beauty; Crosses, Bibles, and 
Prayer-Books, with Olive wood covers; Boxes, Paper- 
Weights, Inkstands, Glove Boxes, Paper-Cutters. &c. 

The articles are not only beautiful in themselves, but 
interesting as coming from that land so dear to us all. 

They are marked with the word JERUSALEM in 
Hebrew characters, and, when carved with the seal of 
the city, and their authenticity is properly certified. 

Although the assortment is large, yet, as there are 
of some articles but few duplicates, an carly call from 
those who would see all the variety is suggested. 


CEO. R. LOCKWOOD, 
Bookseller and Stationer, 


812 Broadway,inear | ith st. | Pistols, $1 












C. 6. GUNTHER'S SONS, 


502-504 BROADWAY | 
—ONLY,—- 


OFFER FOR THE HOLIDAYS A BEAUTIFUL | 
STOCK OF 


FANCY FURS, | 
COMPRISING 
Fisher Skin, Sable Tail, 
Black Fox, Silver Fox, 
Blue Fox, White Fox, 

Black Lynx, Black Martin, 
Chinchilla, Black Monkey, 

All at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


502-504 Broadway. 


N. B.—OUR BUSINESS, IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, [8S ONLY AT 
502-5044 BROADWAY. 





Musical Books for the Holidays ! 


LIFE OF HANDEL ($2.0) ; of Chopin, 

($1.50] ; of Beethoven [$2.00]; of Mendelssohn 

(1.75] ; of Rossini [$1.75]; of Mozart [$1.75]; of 

Schumann [1.75]; of Gottschalk ($1.50), of Weber 

($1.75]. These books are elegantly bound snd are 
charming biographies. 


LETTERS of Mendelssohn ($1.75) § of Mozart, 
[1.75]; of Beethoven Seaoe) Polko’s Reminis- 
cences of Mendelssohn [1.75}. 

These records of the inner life of the great masters 
are intensely interesting. Finely bound, like the 
preceeding. 


Moore’s Encyclopedia of Music ($6.00) 
contains ‘‘all that is worth knowing” about music 
and musical people. 

GEMS OF STRAUSS, ga longs pages, full of 
thé@best Strauss Music. B'ds $2.50; Cl. $3.00. 


THE MUSICAL TREASURE, 2% 
the most popular Vocal and Instrumen usic, 
50 in ; $3.00in Cloth; $4.00 Finely Gilt 


es of 


g- 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. 212 pages. The 
very best German Songs, with German and English 
. $2.50 in B’ds; $3.00 in Cloth; $4.00 finely 
gilt binding. 
O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON and Co., New York. 








Now Ready. Number 46. October, 1872. 

HE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST :a Literary Re- 

gister and Repository of Notes and Queries.—The 
new number, with other articles, contains the follow- 
ing: A Brirign View or THE Story oF MaJor An- 
prRE; Authors as Conversationists, pt. 2; Book 
Titles; Bibliography of Long Island; Hobbies and 
Hobby Riders ; Two Ancient British Historians ; Cor- 
respondence, Literary Gossip, Book Catalogues, &c. 
Subscription, $1 per year; cheap edition, 50 cents. 
Send stamp for specimen number. 

J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

Write for Large Lilustrated Descriptive Price List to 


GREAT WESTERN NWOexs 













PITTSBURGH, PA, ° 


Do ~~ 
Shot Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of ever 


uble, Muzzle and Breech-Loadin _— 
to $300. 








men or boys, at very low prices. Gunes, 
to $25. 








GOUPIL’S 


ARTISTIC HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Fine Engravings, Water Color 
Paintings, Etchings and Col- 
ored Photographs, Porce- 
lain Paintings, Easel and 
Portfolio Stands, 
Frames for Likenesses. 


PAINTINCS. 


The Latest Works of Celebrated Artists of 
all Modern Schools. 


M. KNGEDLER & CO., 


170 5th Avenue. 


STECK | 


GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


Pi ANOS 


are pronounced by all Musicians 
THE FINEST IN TONE AND QUALITY. 
They have furthermore proved to be 
THE MOST DURABLE 
of all instruments manufactured in this country, and 
for this reason are 
PREFERABLE TO ALL OTHERS. 


WaREROOMS, 
NO. 26 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., N. Y. 











PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms a8 easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanehi~ 


WAREROOMS: 


FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SixTEENTH Sir., New York. 


PIANOS @ ORGANS 2 HOLIDAYS. 


Easier terms than ever before offered. HORACE 
WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, 
will sell DURING the HOLIDAYS PIANOS, 
ORGANS and MELODEONS Qf first-class makers, 
including WATERS’ CELEBRATED PIANOS and 
CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS, which are the most 
beautiful in Style aad perfect in tone ever made, and 
take from $4 to $20 monthly, running from ONE to 
THREE YEARS, fo suit purchasers, without interest. 
NEW PIANOS and ORGANS (0 let, and rent allowed 
if purchased. 

From $1 to $2 received weekly, or from $3 to $7 
received monthly for second-hand PIANOS, ORGANS 
and MELODEONS. A liberal discount for all cash. 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 








OR HOLIDAY AND NEW YEAR 

PRESENTS. The best and most Elegant 
New Opened Store of India, Chinese, Japanese and 
Turkish goods, and other antique Curiosities, ioe 
by an Arab 8, M. HAKOUN, wholesale price, 
Broadway, 














1872-3. Anson D. F. Ranpoirs 
CIFT anp Company, 770 Broad- 
BOOKS. | way, cor. 9th St., invite at- 


tion to their selection of Books for the season 
of presentation. 


Illustrated Books, Standard Authors, 

Religious Books, Devotional Books, 

Juvenile Books, Church Hymnals, 
Bibles and Prayer Books, 


Many of the above in elegant bindings prepared 
expressly for their retatl sales, 


*,* Orders by mail solicited. 
ANBON D. F, RANDOLPH & CO., 
770 BROADWAY, CoR. oF 9TH St. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 
CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


GARNERED SHEAVES. 
The Complete Poetical Works of 
J.C. HOLLAND (Timothy Titcomd), 
Red Line Edition, 


* Printed on tinted paper, with sixteen full-page 
illustrations, and a new portrait of the author on 
steel. 1 vol, small 4to, pages. Cloth. Price 
$4 00; morocco, $7 50. 


This volume comprises ‘* Bitter Sweet,” “* Kath- 
rina,” and the ‘‘ Marble Prophecy,” with the miscella- 
neous poems lately.issued. The thousands to whom 
these poems are already as household words, will 
give them a eordial welcome in this very attractive 
form. 





SONGS OF NATURE. 


Compiled from many sources, with numerous IIlus- 
trations by Moran, Miss Hallock, Miss Ledyard, etc., 
uniform with ‘‘ Songs of Life,” ‘“ Songs of Home," 
‘*Songs of the Heart.’ One vol. small 4to. turkey 
mor. $9 ; cloth, $5. 

This, the fourth and last volume of the re-issue of 
Folk Songs, is a charming book of Verse and Illus- 
tration—a royal gift for any season, with poems and 
pictures of Summer, Autumn, and Spring ; outdoor 
nature, pure and simple, and plenty of human nature 
tovary the interest and bring it home to every heart. 
The verse is culled from poets old and new, and the 
pictures are from the pencils of Thomas Moran, Miss 
Hallock, and many others of our best artiste. The 
autographs are those of R. W. Emerson, Dr. Holland, 
Bret Harte, and Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 

The above volnmes sent free of charge 
upon receipt of the price by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
634 Broapway, N. Y. 
Offer an Elegant Assortment of 
ILLUSTRATED, 
STANDARD AND 
JUVENILE 
BOOKS 
FOR PRESENTS. 
Open in the Evening during December. 
DODD & MEAD, 
162 Brordway, near 9th st 
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F. BOOSS, 


NO. 449 BROADWAY, 
(Between Howard and Grand Sts.,) 
Has Opened his Retail Department, 


and will offer, for the = S sixty days, a full assort- 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 


FURS, 


OF HIS OWN MANUFACTURE, IN ALL ey. 
Also, his celebrated patent 


LE CANT MUFF, 
OF WHICH HE IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER 


PARIS MILLINERY. 
MME. FERRERO, 


NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 
Has just received from Paris an elegant assortment of 


Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
ROUND HATS, 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris 
Jhouses. All the new shades in 
Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and 
Velvets. 
Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 








= Be yy t L XTER 
tured 

6 PATENT 

S MANUFAC- 


Is le 
interchangeable in all its 
perfect {n construction. 

It is il and safe, so 
may ran it. 
No extra Insurance to pay. 
and is cauup less space, 
and is run.up to ra! w- 
maps Ri thar any 


inawe pening ,b~ 50.ar 
now in yh Ly thiseity, tnd 


anetere Sonne States, 


aa a oe udg- 
~, ment confirms all we claim; 
and, therefore, we fully 
guarantee them. 
For circularsand Price-List, call w 
Wi WUSSELL 
18 Tesbepinen, SLL 





uently is D 





The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


GLAMORGAN...........--s0000e0- 2500 Tons. 
cach sascbiacedcaenty T 
CARMARTHEN ..............000.. 3000 Tons. 
The next steamer of this line 
GLAMORGAN, Captain Laybourne, 


Will sail from Fy dg mt Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, on WEDNES. 

ing 

tween all 

=e and the 


oods and passengers at t! h rates > 
rs of the United States an 
British Channel and all other points in 


diff with th — pe making direct ae ree 
e railway system andat Je 
City with the Ponneylvania i haiteed Demgeay, © i 
enable merchandise to be carried free of expense 
ney set either end i the trade, being 
ey are for the 
vided X with all the e inteet fa tusprovements fer the comfort 
and convenience of 
CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
eo 
Ss s0kevedcagne. sea 


t eo. 
Pepa steerage certificates from Cardiff, 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For further gpattogions, 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock C 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 


y in Cardiff at the Com- 
bers, and to 





National Line of Steamers. 





sy Tons. 
4500 

The Steamships of pais t Les are full powered, and 
the st in the A service lea the port of 
New = They are built in water- compart- 
ments, and are Spe thus ig every 
conv for comfort of passengers, and se- 

Y | curing 8 and safety with economy. 

One of tlie above pth a ng Tron Steamships will 
leave Plere 44 orth River, every wetnestay 


for Liverpool, ‘ailing at Queenstown to land Pa: 
sengers. 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 
From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 


Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $65 
and $75, Currency. 





THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 





“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co.. New York. 





MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 


Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 


Currency. 
27" Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to ums Passengers 
from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 


Cardiff, Bristo 1 or London, 


Cheaper than = any other line. 


For Cabin or ply ® at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. — Row ork. 
F. W. J. HURST, Menager. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION & } POREIGN EXCHANGE 


OUTH eee aw y 
Passage e and from Live: 1 ana neenstown by 
Regular =e Steamers and ing 
pereege Tickets can always be obtained or 
e 


ways 

ng to bring out their friends from 

Id Coaeey. Reduced Rates, from ver- 

pool. Qu Queenstown or Belfast, by Mail teamers and 
ailing Packets; also, Tickets’ issued by first-class 

ae from ’ Liverpool to New Orleans, Sailing 
eekiv 


Remistances-—_Deatte ane Bachem = ee in any 


pent of available 
Sreachont th the Continent er Europe issued at lowest 
rates on Messrs. W. Tapscott and Co., Liverpool, and 
, Grote and Co., Bankers, London. 
plicants for’ information ’ will 


please enclose 
Post-Office Stamp, to ensure pone reply. 


For further pscort HERS 


and 
86 South Street, New © York. 








pe be 
he points are inked 


and pase the 
fibre run 
be Tired 





check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine, Price $20. 


J. G. MOODY, 
8 Trinity Building. P.O. Box wus, New York 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS.’ 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AmegnicaN Brancu or tae Hovss, 
91 Jobn Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Hznrr Owen, Agent 


ZOECOME, 


OR LIFE TO THE HAIR, 


positively grows hair upon bald heads; stops falling 
of the hair. Consultation (with full advice in regard 
to management and preservation of the hair) FREE. 
Common sense explanations made. Has no poisonous 
or caustic ingredients, and is an actual specific 
remedy, never failing unless the hair glands have 
been destroyed by disease. Partial BALDNESS AL- 
WAYS CURED. Thorough investigation solicited, 
and reference made to numerous patients who have 
been treated successfully. 

Office hours from 11 a. w., to 5P. x., except Fri- 
days, when the hours are 1 to8 F. x 


E. M. DEPUY, 
900 ADELPHLST., Brooklyn, N, Y. 











BURLINGTON COLLEGE, 
NEW JERSEY. 
Ww. H. en 


Board and ign opene September _ $350 per annum) 


For Gotnta es or piupiegion address 
Rev NCIS J. CLERC, D.D., Rector, 


oh lington, N.'J. 


MR. PINGRY’S SCHOOL 
Elizabeth 


> owe 
Will be re-opened, 
Monday, September 9th, 


Westminster Avenue.> 
August 9th, 1872. ” 


pOREAT Stuemar ote AGENTS. 
As to make $1 #5 to $20 peg 


our They last 7-strand 
poe sample free, so there is no 








‘Adasen et once Hudson River Wire 
We 130 Maiden Water St., N. Y., 
i, a St., Cage i 





To Britishers, 
With the vast increase in the immigration from 
£ngland to this country, the circulation of 





THE ALBION 


is rapidly extending, and we request your aid to ex- 
tend the movement. We offer the most liberal terms 
ten teas upclubs. As the Journal is known 

‘or its intrinsic merits, and as the engravings that are 
offered as premiums are worth double the amount of 


avail themselves of the opportunities we offer. Cifeu- 
lars and specimens free. 





subscription, there are many who would be giad to | “ce 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 


EsTaBLisHED 1810. 
The British and N. A. BR. M, Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 
* ‘Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers some ela Steerage.—First Class, 


£26; Second C! 
Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 


By Steamers 
and 21 Guineas, to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
Return Tickets on favorable 


to 5, Go edditional. 
Btscrag a AS Id, 1 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
-— all parts of Bere at soeness sates. e 


Belfast, Glasgow, 
ie to alg a other ports on the continent, 
-— for Medi aT 


ht and Cabin apply at the Com- 
pany’ re Ones wi 4 Bowling @ Clad 
For Steerage passage, at at iit Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AcEnt. 





Reduction in Passage Rates. 





sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
—_ wt 
EW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


DA 


Calling at PM to land Mails and Passengers. 
Passengers booked and | eg to and from all 

railway stations in Great Brita: 

Norwa 

speedi ¥;, co! 


route or lin 


d, Y, 
, Sweden, or Denmark an pe as safely, 
comfortably and cheaply as by any other 


SAIL AS FOLLOWS: 
York. 
, Dee. 14...... INDIA...... 
* Dec. 21..CALIFORNIA.. 
, Dec. 28.. AUSTRALIA... 
, Jan. 4.... VICTORIA... 
* Jan. 11.... EUROPA.... 
at aoe, 5 from Pier No. 20 North River. 

of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 


TSB ana and according to location. 
Bat ~ Jeg ts good fot twelve months, 


securing best accommodations, _ 


Glagow. 
dan. 4. 
, Jan. 12. 
* Jan. 18. 
¥ * Jan. a t 
, Feb. 
















Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to eend for their friends. 
Drafts issued, payable on resentation. 
Apply at the Company’ '8 Offices to 
HENDERSON era. No. 7 Bowling-green. 








NEW YO ORK, AND LIVERPOOL, 
NEW AND FULL-POWMRED STEAMSHIPS. 
OCEANIC.» GRLTIC REPUBLIO. ATLANTIC 
BALTIC, MAJESTIC, ADRIATIC. — 

ns burden 
Sailing fiom New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, * and Cork Harbor the day 


follo 
White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


City, 
x accommodations (for all classes) uuri- 
valled, Pod 


ae tab io “whetp is fel 
Sirgeane ane ad stera pection. whete east motion is felt, 
4 a mgt fl 
TES—Saloon, ‘Steerage . 
Those ATE Sal to send oF for friends from fs fret the Ol Old a Coun. 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $38 


ae 
of a, 


ren es booked to or from all 
burg, Norway, Sweden, Australia, 


ae tM tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! up wards. 

For inspection of vians and other information. spply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New Yor! 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[N™MIAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW By = SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE ™ 
tee. sy Peccsee 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 





Payable in Gold. RP in Currency. 
First CaBIN...........$75 | SrEBRAGE............ $30 
Do toLondon..... 80 "Do to London..... 35 
Do to Paris....... to Paris........ 38 


90 Paris 
Do to Halifax.NS, 20 De to Halifax, N.S. 15 
PaSSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


Liv: 





i and Pom Baga, Iriand, tnd the 
per information, apply at the Company's 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 

16 Broadway, New York. 
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THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
$5 A YEARS 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Ie the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News frem 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anv SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
Financia, Reports 
AND THE 
Cream or EneiisH LIrERaTuRs. 


The following is a lst of the emgravings of 
which two are offered to any subseriver for $5 00 
per annum :— 

CuHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 30x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Atian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvuart’s WASHINGTON, 33x%. 

Martrzson’s BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 28x21. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckier’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 2x36. 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER: 

ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. $ 

LanDszER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpDsrEr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 38x85. 

LanpsgEr’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanbisrorpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGAEX, 36x25, 

Wrxins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 2280, 

WANDES¥FORDE’s DR. KANE, 80x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x18. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 2x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


$0 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one monti: 


2“ ° . three mentéim 
15 oe -“ Ay six months 
Rn - -“ “ ene year. 


The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers_natil ea- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within s 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with‘ 
out any premioms. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ALBION, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 

Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 
30 Park Row, New York. 
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MY GARDEN. 
BY BYRON WEBBER. 


The silken tufts of russet gold 
That roughed the vine said “ Spring is here :” 
Thy buds, quaint fingers fain to hold, 
moitious fig, said “ Summer’s near.” 

No dearth of grapes the gardener grieves, 

Of luscious figs he seldom dreams ; 
He simply craveth cool green leaves 

To break the sun’s intenser beams. 


Most graciously these plots of land 
(Mine’s very spare, I must confess) 
Smiled welcome, while the zephyrs bland 
Breathed welcome in a warm caress. 
About the brown ant-burrowed wall 
The snaky ivy crept and clung, 
And shrilly in the poplars tall 
A flock of eager sparrows sung. 


At least I thought the tangled noise— 
Less rich perchance than lays one hears 
When Philomel forlorn o’erjoys 
The listener to the verge of tears— 
Was singing ; and in sooth was I 
Full blithe as they, to hear and see, 
Beneath my breadth of dappled sky, 
Such brimming life in bird and tree. 


A little Lovdon garden, full 
Of little cares and common flowers ; 
Its gentle changes, never dull, 
Lend fleetness to the lazy hours, 
I boast no rose ; my double-stock 
Come single: half my borders died. 
Why weep the loss? I've tiles for box, 
And quite a shower of London Pride! 


Rare aliens, palaced past my hope, 
I gaze on ye without regret, 
And leave my Lady Heliotrope, 
To kiss my humbler Mignonette ! 
Wallflowers, shake your tawny heads— 
Your velvet heads deep-stained with wine ! 
Of all the tribe that incense sheds, 
You're nearest to this heart of mine, 


Behold my neighbors, south and west, 
They proudly vaunt their floral lore, 
And lovingly each does his best 
With jasmine, woodbine, sycamore, 
To greenly roof his one retreat 
From city duties hard and dense, 
Where, wearied sore of mart and street, 
He findeth rest and recompense. 


When iron Winter's foot is set 
On all the brooks, and chill’s the breeze- 
When, jewels in an ebon net, 
Unnumbered stars stir ’mong the trees— 
I look out from a fire-lit room, 
Ard pace in thought my garden round, 
Where, moving in the elvish gloom, 
Fantastic shadows throng the ground. 


And when my neighbors fly the town, 
In Fashion’s cause condemned to roam 
On fragrant beach and bracing down, 
And I am left alone at home, 
I doze and dream of tarns and hills— 
My holiday in miraged bliss !— 
I wake—content my fancy fills : 
Thank God for such a nook as this ! 
>Lassell’s. 
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THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
BOOK III. 
CHAPTER VIII.—HAGAR’S VISIT. 


In the house in Great Walpole-street there was little 
change. Things went on in pretty much the same manner 
as when John Calverley had been in the habit of creeping 
back to his dismal home with sorrow in his heart, or when 
Pauline sat watching and plotting in the solitude of her 
chamber. Since her second husband’s death, Mrs. Calverley 
seemed to have eschewed even the small amount of society 
which she had en | kept; the heavy dinner-parties 
were given up, and the only signs of so-called social inter- 
course were the fortnightly meetings of a Dorcas club, which 
was held under Mrs. Calverley’s auspices, and at which seve- 
ral elderly ladies of the neighborhood discussed tea and 
scandal under the pretence of administering to the necessi- 
ties of the poor. At other times, the mistress of the house 
led a life which was eminently solitary and self-contained. 
She read occasionally, it is true; but when she called at the 
circulating library, she brought away with her, for her 
amusement or edification, no story in which, under the ren 
of fiction, the writer had endeavored to portray any of the 
varieties of shifting human nature which had come beneath 
his ken; no poem glowing with passion and ardor, or sweetly 
musical with melodious numbers. Hard, strong books of 
travel through districts with immense unpronounceable 
names ; tales of missionary enterprise set forth in the coldest, 
baldest, and least-educated style; polemical discussions on 
religious questions, and priestly biographies ; lives of smal] 
men, containing no proper precept, setting no worthy exam- 
ple—these were Mrs. Calverley’s favorite reading. The but- 
ler declared that she read nothing at all; that, though these 
books were brought home on the back seat of the carriage, 
and were afterwards displayed on the drawing-room table, 
one at a time occupying the post of honor on his mistress’s 
lap, she never so much as glanced at them, but sat staring 
with her steely blue eyes straight in front of her; a state of 
things which afflicted the butler, on his own statement, with 
a disease known to him as “ the creeps,” and which was 
considered generally so uncanny throughout the lower re- 
gions, that had not the wages been en} the table libe- 
ral, the whole household would have departed in a body. 
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About four o’clock on a dull afternoon in the very early 
spring, Mrs. Calverley was seated in her drawing-room in 
that semi-comatose state which inspired her domestics with 
so much terror. Some excuse, however, was to be made for 
her not attempting, on the present on, to read the book 
which lay idly in her lap, the time being “between the 
lights,” as the phrase goes, when the gathering gloom of 
evening, aided by the ever-present thickness of “he London 
atmosphere, blots out the sun’s departing rays before the 
time recorded in the almanack. It was very seldom, indeed, 
that Mrs. Calverley suffered her thoughts to dwell upon any 
incident of her immediately passed life. On what had hap- 
pened during her girlhood, when she was a spoiled and 
petted heiress, on certain episodes in th career of jolly 
George Gurwood, her first husband, in which she had borne 
a conspicuous part, she was in the habit of bestowing occa- 
sional remembrance ; but all that concerned her later life she 
wilfully and deliberately shut out from her mind. It 
chanced, however, that, upon this particular day, the de- 
ceased John Calverley had been frequently present to his 
widow’s recollection. There was nothing extraordinary in 
this ; it arose from the fact that that very morning, in looking 
through the contents of an old trunk which had long since 
been consigned to the lumber-room, Mrs. Calverley had 
come upon an old fly-blown water-color drawing of a youth 
with a falling linen collar, a round jacket, and white-duck 
trousers, a drawing which bore some faint general resem- 
blance to John even as she remembered him. Pondering 
over this work of art in a dreamy fashion, Mrs. Calverley 
found herself wondering whether her late husband’s mental 
condition in youth had been as frank and ingenuous as that 
to be gathered from his physical portrait; and, secondly. 
whether she had not either faultily misapprehended or wil- 
fully misconstrued that mental and moral condition even 
during the time that she had been acquainted with him. Two 
or three times later in the day her mind had wandered to the 
same topic, and now, as she sat in the dull drawing-room in 
the failing light, her thoughts were full of him. It was 
pleasant, she remembered, though she had not thought so at 
the time, to be looking forward in expectation of his return 
home at a certain hour; pleasant to know that he would 
probably be detained beycnd the appointed time, thereby 
giving her opportunity for complaint; pleasant to have some 
one to vent her annoyance upon who would feel it so keenly, 
and reply to it so little. She had not hitherto looked at her 
loss from this point of view, and she was much struck by the 
novelty of it; though she had never had any opinion of Mr. 
Calverley, she was willing to admit that he was not abso- 
lutely bad-hearted ; nay, there were times when—— 

Her reverie was interrupted by the entrance of the butler, 
who announced that a young lady was below desiring to 
speak to Mrs. Calverley. 

“A lady! What kind of a lady ?” 

“ A—a widow, mum,” replied the butler, pointing in an 
imbecile way, first at Mrs. Calverley’s cap, and then at his 
own head. 

“ Ab,” said Mrs. Calverley, with a deep groan, and shakin 
her head to and fro—for she never missed an opportunity o 
making capital out of her condition before the servants— 
“ one who has known grief, eh, James? And she wants to 
see me ?” 

“ Asked first if you lived here, mum, and then was very 
particular in wishing tosee you. A pleasant spoken young 
woman, mum, and not like any begging impostur, or coves— 
or people I mean—of that sort.” 

“You can light the gas, James, and then show the lady 
up. No, stay; show her up at once, and do not light the gas 
until I ring.’ 

Since she had known Madame Du Tertre, Mrs. Calverley 
had taken some interest in ber own personal appearance, and 
not having seen the toilet-glass since morning, she had an 
idea that she might have become somewhat dishevelled. 

The butler left the room, and presently returned, ushering 
in a lady who, so far as Mrs. Calverley could make out in the 
uncertain light, was young, of middle height, and dressed in 
deep mourning. 

The mistress of the mansion motioned her visitor to a seat, 
and making her a stiff bow, said, “ You wish to speak to me, 
I believe ? 

“ T wish to speak with Mrs. Calverley.” 

“Tam Mrs. Calverley. What is your business ?” , 

“ Your—your husband died recently ?” 

“ About six months ago. How very curious! What is 
your object in asking these preg oe 

“ Bear with' me, pray! Do not think me odd; only an- 
swer me what I ask you; my reasons for wishing you to do 
80 are so urgent.” 

The lady’s voice was agitated, her manner eager and un- 
usual. Mrs. Calverley did not quite know what to make of 
her visitor. She might be a maniac; but then why was she 
interested in the deceased Mr. Calverley? Another explana- 
tion of that mystery arose in Mrs. Calverley’s mind. Who 
was this hussy who was so inquisitive about other women’s 
husbands? She should like to see what the bold-faced thing 
looked like. And she promptly rang the bell to summon 
James to light the gas. 

“You will answer me, will you not?” said the pleasing 
voice. 

“ It depends upon what you ask,” replied Mr. Calverley, 
with a smile. 

“Tell me, then—Mr. Calverley—your husband—was he 
very fond of you?” 

The few scattered bristles which did duty as Mrs. Calver- 
ley’s eyebrows rose half an inch nearer her forehead with 
astonishment. 

“ Yes,” she replied, after a moment’s reflection, “ of course 
he was— devoted.” 

Something like a groan escaped from the stranger. 

“ And you—you loved him ?” 

“ Very much in the same way,” said Mrs. Calverley, feel- 
ing herself for the first time in her life imbued with a certain 
grim humor—“ quite devoted to him.” 

“ Yes,” said the visitor, sadly, “that I can fully under- 
stand. Did you ever see or hear of his partner, Mr. 
Claxton ?” 

“T never saw him,” said Mrs, Calverley. “I’ve heard of 
him often cnough, oftener than I like. It was he that per- 
suaded Mr. Calverley to going into that speculation about 
those ironworks which Mr. Jeffreys can make nothing of. 
But he wasn’t a partner in the house; there are no partners 
in the house—only some one that Mr. Calverley knew in the 
City, and. probably a designing swindler, for Mr. Calverley 
was a weak man, and this Claxton—— 

“Mr, Claxton was the best man that ever walked this 
earth!’ cried Alice, breaking forth, “the kindest, the 
dearest, and the best.” ’ 

“ Heydey,” cried Mrs. Calverley, with a snort of defiance. 
“ And who may you be, who know so much about Mr. Clax- 





ton, and who want to know so much about Mr. Calverley?” 

“That is right, James,” she added, “light the gas, and 
then,” she said, in a lower tone, “I shall be better able to 
Ae kind of visitor I have.” 

was a and the servant left the room; Mrs. 
Calverley rose atiffly from her chair and advanced towards 
Alice, who remained seated. 
“ What is this,” she said, in a strong voice, “ and who are 
, coming here tricked out in these weeds to make 
inquiries, and to utter sentiments at which modest women 
would blush? Who are you, I say?” 

But while Mrs. Gaaet had been speaking Alive had 
looked up, and her eyes fallen upon a picture hangin 
against the wall. A big crayon head of John, her own ol 
John, just as she had known him, with the bright eyes, 
the heavy, thoughtful brow, and the lines round the mouth 
somewhat deeply graven. For an instant she bent her head 
before the picture, the next, with the tears welling up into 
her cyes, andin a low soft voice, without the slightest exagge- 
ration in tone or manner, she said: “ You ask me who I am 
and I will tell you!” Then pointing up to the portrait, «] 
am that man’s widow !” 

“What!” screamed Mrs. Calverley,“ Do you know who 
that was ?” 

“No,” said Alice, “ except that he was my husband.” 

“Why, woman!” exclaimed the outraged mistress of the 
house, in a torrent of rege, “that was Mr, Calverley !” 

“I know nothing,” said Alice, “ save tliat in the sight of 
Heaven, he was my husband. -Cailhim Sy what name you 
will, he had neither lot.nerpart with you. You tell me that 
he loved you, was devoted to you—it is alie! You talk of 
your love for him, and that may be indeed, for he was meant 
to beloved! But he was mine, all mine—ah, my dear John ! 
ah, my darling old John!” She broke down utterly here, 
and fell on her knees before the picture in a flood of tears. - 

“Well, upon my word,” cried Mrs. Calverley, “ this is a 
little too much! Noone who knew Mr. Calverley, selfish 
and neglectful as he was, and without the least condiderafion 
for me, would suspect him to have been such a Bluebeard or 
a Mormon as you endeavor to make him out! How dare 
you come here with a tale like this! How dare you present 
yourself before me with your brazen face and your well- 
prepared story, unless it is, as I suppose, toinduce me to give 
you Peet | to stop your month! Do you imagine for 
an instant that I am to be taken in by such a ridiculous plot? 
Do you imagine for an instant that——” 

She stopped, for there was a sound of voices outside, and 
the next moment the door opened and Martin Gurwood 
closely followed by Humphrey Statham, entered the room. 

Mrs. Calverley dropped the arm which she had extended 
in monition, and Alice ran to place herself by Martin Gur- 
wood's side. 

“Save me from her!” she cried, shrinking on his arm. 
“Save me from this woman!” 

“Do not be afraid, Alice,” said Martin, endeavoring to calm 
her. “ We thought to find you here, but to be in time 
to prevent suffering any annoyance. Mother,” he added 
turning to Mrs. Calverley, “ there is some mistake here.” 

“There must be some mistake, indeed,” observed Mrs. 
Calverley, with great asperity, “when I find my sen, a 
clergyman of the Church of a taking part against his 
mother with a woman who, take the most charitable view 
of it, is only fitted for Colney Hatch Lunatic lum.” 

“ Not to take part against you mother! Surely——” 

“ Well, Idou’t know what you call it,” cried Mrs. Calverley, 
“or whether you consider it quite decorous to keep your 
arm round that young person before your mother’s face! Or 
whether”—here the worthy lady gave ashort nod towards 
Statham—“ gentlemen with whom I have but slight personal 
acquaintance think themselves justified in coming into‘my 
house uninvited! Iam an old-fashioned person, and I dare 
say don’t understand these matters, but in my time they would 
not have been tolerated.” P 

“See, dear mother,” said Martin, quietly, “you do us all, 


and more es ially this lady, t injustice !” 
“ Oh, very likely,” said Mrs. Calverley, sarcastically ; “very 
likely she is right and I am wrong! She has just told me 


that she was Mr. Calverley’s wife, and no doubt you will 
bear out that that is correct, and that I have been Rotting 
for the last twelve years.” 

“If you will permit me to speak, madam,” said Humphrey 
Statham in his deep tones, “1 think I can prove to you that 
this lady has, or imagined she has, grounds for the statement 
which she has made, and that while you have been deeply 
injured, her injuries are worse, and more serious ‘than yours.” 

“You will hear Mr. Statham, if you please, mother,” said 
Martin Gurwood; “Iam here to attest the truth of all that 


he will say.” ' 
And then, with homely natural eloquence springing from 
the depth of his feeling, Humphrey Statham told, in nervous, 


unadorned language, the story of the betrayal of the woman 
whom he loved. On the dead man’s perfidy he dwelt as 
lightly as he could, more lightly still on the probable causes 
which had induced the dead man to waver in his faith, and 
to desert the home which had been rendered so unattractive 
to him; but he speke earnestly and manfully of the irreme- 
diable wrong done to Alice, and of the manner in which her 
life had been sacrificed ; and, finally, he uced the docu- 
ment in John Calverley’s handwriting, which had just been 
discovered, to show how completely she had been made the 
victim of a fraud. 

Sitting bolt upright on her chair, and slowly rubbing her 
withered hands one over the other, Mrs. Calverley listened 
to Statham’s speech. When he stopped she bridled up and 
said with asperity, “‘ A very pretty story indeed; very well 
concocted and arranged between you all. Of course, I may 
believe as much of it as Ichoose! There’s no law, I imagine, 
to compel me to swallow it whole, even though my son, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, sits by and nods his 
head in confirmation of his friend. And dpn’t imagine, 
please, that Iam at all surprised at what I hear about Mr. 
Calverley! I hear it now for the first time, but I always 
imagined him to be a bad and wicked man, given up to 
selfishness and debauchery, and quite without the power of 
appreciating the blessings of a well-ordered home. The 
young woman needn’t start! I am not going to demean 
myself by engaging in any controversy with her, and wish 
rather to ignore her presence. But I will say,” said Mrs. 
Calverley, drawing herself up, “ but I will say that I had not 
expected to find that my son was sanctioning these proceed- 
ings, and conniving at the disgrace which was being heaped 
upon me!” 

Pe Mother !” cried Martin Gurwood, appealingly. 

“Tt might,” continued Mrs. Calverley, with great placidity, 
“it might have been imagined that, as ‘my son, and leaving 
out all question of his clerical B gear pm he ‘would have 
adopted another course,’but suth do not appear to have been 
his views. ‘Let me tell him,” she cried;‘turning upon Martin 
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with sudden fierceness, “that henceforward he is no son of 
mine! bat I renounce him and leave him to shift for Lim- 
expectations from me! On cer- 
to share all with him now, and 
leave iim my sole heir at my death. But I revoke what I 
said; I am mistress of my own furtune, and will continue to 


self; he has no longer _ 
tain conditions I promise 


be so. Not one penny of it shall go to him. 


“You are of course at liberty todo what you like with 
your fortune, mother,” said Martin quietly, “ and it would 


never occur to me for an instant——” 
“ Stay!” interrupted Statham, taking his friend by the arm 


and pointing to Alice, “there is no use in prolonging this 


painful discussion, and Mrs. Claxton is completely exhausted.” 


“You are right,” said Martin, rising from his seat; “ we 
have been somewhat thoughtless in thus overtaxing her 


strength, and will take her home et once!” Then advancing, 
he said, in a low tone, “Mother, will you see me to- 
morrow ?” 


“ Mr. Martin Gurwood,” said Mrs. Calverley, in a clear, 
cold voice, “ with my own free will I will never look upon 
you again! And though the name that I bear is that of one 
am glad that it is not the name which 


who was a scoundrel, 
is disgraced by you!” 
And thus those two parted. 

10 be continued. 

—_——@————— 
THE MYSTERY OF GREVILLE COURT. 

BY E, W. PHILLIPS. 

I.—LUCIE’S CONSENT. 


The church clock had long struck seven, on one dull, bleak 

Heavy, rugged masses of black ¢loud, 
e north wind, sped rapidly over the pathless 
heavens and across the moon, pale as one pallid from fear, 


March evening. 
driven before 


which, at rare intervals, cast sickly, furtive gleams upon the 
sombre earth beneath. 

At such times it caused to stand forth, from the murky ob- 
scurity around, the gable roofs, the quaint red brick stacks of 
chimneys, and oriel windows, ivy-covered, as with shaggy 
brows, of Greville Court, a fine old structure, belonging to 
one of the most ancient families in Great Britain. 

Erected on a slight eminence, surrounded by a park of 
smooth, green, deer-stocked glades and extensive woodlands, 
it towered one of the land-marks of the county. At the 
present moment, when it flashed forth to view, it possessed 
a ceriain wild, rugged grandeur, as it frowned down upon 
the tossing, moaning, leafless limbs of weird-like elms and 
giant oaks, which recalled the pictures of Gustave Dore. 

It was a ruthless night to be abroad, much less to pause 
and meditate in; yet on the long, wide country road, gleam- 
ing white in comparison to the dark bordering hedgerows, 
stood a woman, but poorly clad—so poorly that with diffi- 
culty could she prevent the fierce wind from plucking the 
thin shaw] from off her shoulders. 

For over ten minutes had she remained thus, attentively 

ing in the direction of Greville Court, in the windows of 
which not the glimmer of a light was to be seen, though the 
eveni was unusually dark and the hour late. After 
awhile the silent observer drew the shaw] more tightly about 
her, and bending her face to avoid the stinging blast, pro- 
ceeded on her way. 

Which was her way? Could it be to Greville Court itself ? 
Apparently. At any rate, it was to the lodge, where a bright 
light shone through the Gothic latticed window, for without 
hesitation she went directly thither,and grasping the large, 
metal handle of tbe long, pendant bell, "Wy a pull sent its full, 
rich, clarmorous tones echoing through the night air. 

A stout, healthy, well-looking, evidently well-fed wo- 


man, the | keeper's wife, answering the summons, the 
sranger if Lady Greville were at the Court, and if so, 
whether she could see her. 


“ At the Court she is; in fact, she seldom, if ever, quits it, 
save for a few weeks during the London season,” rejoined 
the lodge-keeper’s wife, drawing the door in the porch close, 
to prevent the wind extinguishing the candles within; “ but 
as to your seeing her, I can save you the trouble of going up 
to the house by saying at once that it ain’t possible.” 

“ Not possible! hy so?” 

“ Because, you see,” replied the woman, who displayed a 
failing for loquacity, “it’s the 10th of March, when her lady- 
ship sees no one—| was going to say for love or money ; but 
money ain’t no ‘count with them as is as rich as Creeses.” 

“ What, pray, is the reason of this seclusion? Why—why 
on the 10th of March ?” 

“ Ab! that’s what nobody knows. It’s a mystery. Some 
folks says she’s a bit of a Catholic, and it’s a penance for some 
sin committed; but we about ber ladyship knows her to be a 
real, right down Protestant. Yet, true it is, that every 10th 
of March none of the reception rooms are lighted, no visitors 
are admitted, and Lady Greville herself never leaves her 
silting-room from the moroing to the night, but remains there 
alone with Miss Branscombe, her companion and ; 

“ But has she not a son?” asked the stranger, quickly ; “ or 
is he dead ?” 

“Dead! Not he. But he ain’t much company to his mo- 
ther, Sir Edward ain’t, being a bit wild and fastish.” 

The woman had looked up hastily ; now she murmured to 
herself: “Sir Edward. es, of course. How strange it 
sounds!” Then she continued, aloud: “ But I must see her 
ladyship; therefore, if you will permit me to pass, I prefer 
eving to the house.” 

“ Oh! you can go, of course, but you'll find you might have 
saved yourself the trouble.” 

“Perhaps. Yet I have come a long way, and should 
scarcely like to return without seeing her; besides, I fancy 
Lad, 
the ead along the avenue ?” 


“Yes. It winds a bit, but go slowly and you'll soon see 
the house. I'd leave the door open w give you a scrap of 
light, but I'm afear’d for my old man, who’s down with the 


aromatic gout.” 


The stranger, thanking her briefly, passed on up the avenue 


of scented limes, and was soon out of sight. 
While she pursues ber way, we wi 
private sitting-room of Lady Greville. 


was passed fifty, and looked even ten years older. 
Of a tall, erect, and well-made figure, she 
quiet dignity and 


the half century, her hair was silve 
hand, the peach-like complexion 
yess, nor did the small, handsome 


reville will make an exception in my favor. Is this 


precede her to the 


It was a tasteful and luxurious boudeir, but devoid of those 
fanciful elegancies and articles of amusement suited to youth- 
ful inclinations, as it might well have been, for Lady Greville 


that 
race of carriage which, if it indeed be an 
attribute inseparable from rank, would alove bave proclaimed 
her what in fact she was—the daughter of an old and honored 
line of ancestors, Though her age was really not much over 
white ; yet, on the other 
ad lost little of its fresh- 
their 


roundness of contour. The eyes alone harmonized with the 
hair. Gentle, sweet,and adapted to win both confidence and 
love, yet a certain sadness rested in their kindly depths, which 
was rarely, if ever, absent. : 

Attired in black velvet, she reclined on a softly-cushioned 
fauteuil, her white fingers busy with some embroidery, and 
her attention apparently absorbed in a book, which Lucie 
Branscombe, a charmingly-pretty girl, Lady Greville’s con- 
stant companion and protegee, seated on a low ottoman, was 
reading aloud. 

For over an hour had she been thus employed, when the 
elder lady, letting her work sink on her knee, spoke, saying: 
“ There, child, close the book awhile. You must be weary of 
your task to amuse an old woman.” 

“Weary! Oh madam! how could I be of any means by 
which I may prove, even in asmall way, my gratitude to one 
from whom I have received such unexampled kindness ?” an- 
swered the young girl, raising her bright, violet eyes, full of 
aflection, to her companion’s face. 

“Trust me, Lucie,” laughed Lady Greville, “I want no 
proof of that gratitude, and will put it to no such test, being 
willing to take for it the simple assertion of your lips, know- 
ing how innate truthfulness is to them. But if you are not 
weary, I am, or, rather, I am anxious to talk, to speak upon a 
subject which is of much moment to me, and touches you, 
dear child, closely. So lay aside your book awhile.” 

As Lucie Branscombe obeyed, a painful pallor spread over 
her features, and her lip trembled. When she returned to 
her place, however, it was with ber usual placid expression, 
save, perhaps, that the small mouth was slightly more com- 


Pp - , 

“Lucie,” proceeded Lady Greville, and her tone was 
marked by a loving tenderness, “I just now committed a 
great error, as you must have perceived. I said I wanted no 
proof of your gratitude, neither would I put it to a test, yet 
the whole, the sole wish of my heart is based, I believe upon 
both ; I think, ‘child, you understand to what I refer?” 

Lucie Branscombe bent her head an instant downward, 
then, in a low voice replied, “ Yes, dear madam, I think 
80.’ 

“ Truly, for the subject is not new between us,” continued 
Lady Greville. Four years ago, Uucie, desirous to have some 

outhful companion about me to cheer the loneliness of the 
ong hours, I answered your advertisement requiring such a 
post. On first seeing you. I regarded you with favor—that 
favor, owing to your own merits, your innate intrinsic worth, 
speedily grew into a warm love, and you became dearer to 
me than all the world besides—except, of course,” she added, 
with a slight flush, “ my son, Sir Edward.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, I am aware of this, dear Lady Greville,” 
excleimed the gir), her eyes dim with tears, as stooping, she 
kissed the other’s white hand resting on the arm of the fau- 
teuil. “Left an orphan at the age of seventeen, penniless, 
and alone in the world, rendered desolate by the loss of 
parents whose love could never be equalled, I looked around 
me for a shelter—I could not cail it home; there were sacred 
ties of sweet remembrances about that word which hindered 
my bestowing it elsewhere. Never did I believe I should 
again possess it. It, my happiness, as I imagined, had gone 
forever. I came here, however; and at Greville Court not 
only found a second home, but also that affection which 
should ever be inseparable from it. At that moment I vowed 
that the love, the obedience I would have given to my dead 
a, should be your ladyship’s. Your will should be my 
aw, and the greatest pleasure of my life should consist in 
fulfilling your desires.” 

Lady Greville had passed her arm round the girl’s slender 
waist ; and now, her earnest, fervent words being uttered, 
drawing her nearer, she | ay her lips to the smooth fore- 
head, as she rejoined, “And truly have you kept the vow, 
my Lucie. As a daughter have you been to me, holding that 
place really in my hesrt, bringing there happiness, often 
soothing consolation, in the hour of sorrow. It is for this 
reason that the desire of my life is to have you really my 
daughter in name. Sir Edward is not worthy of you, t feel 
that. How canI help doing so? Yet, with your consent, 
dear child, I would see you his wife. Your gentle nature 
may, nay, will, mould him to better things, worthier the rank 
he holds, and—mark how selfish an old woman can be, even 
after death,” added Lady Greville, with faint smile, as she 
gently stroked Lucie Branscombe’s plossy braids of golden 
hair—* I should like to know, when I am laid by the side of 
my ancestors, that one I loved, and who loved me, will be 
living here in the old Court, to regard it with the undying 
aftection which grows from old memories. Your firm but 
quiet influence will bring Sir Edward also to remember, to 
reverence, the race ancient and honorable which he repre- 
sents, and which in the thoughtless pleasures common with 
youth, he now, I fear, little heeds. ides, I am older than 
my years would say. We should not judge age by months, 
but rather by cares. Dying, I must leave you comparatively 
penniless, for, by will, the estates, the entire wealth, is Sir 
Edward’s, the last of the Grevilles. Thus, on your account, 
as on his, I would urge a speedy performance of the cere- 
Leaay You like Sir Edward—that is, you do not dislike 
him ?” 

“ How could I do so, madam?” rejoined Lucie, with droop- 
ing eyelids, “Is he not your—my benefactress’s son? Can I 
say more?” 

“No, nothing that I have a right to expect. It is a sacri- 

fice I ask of you, Lucie, lam aware. Will you consent to it, 
for my sake? Will you become Lady Greville?” 
4 Yes, even as you put it, dear madam ; for your sake will 
I do so,” answered the girl, firmly, though her cheek had lost 
its color. “Heaven grant I may have the power over Sir 
Edward that you believe.” 

“TI do not doubt it, my child; therefore do not you,” said 
her companion, joyously. “You little know, Lucie, how 
happy you have made my heart this night, I would bear it 
awhile alone—so leave me, love.” 

Affectionately embracing her, Lady Greville thus dismissed 
her protegee. Silently she watched the door close upon her, 
then fell into a deep reverie, from which, after awhile, she 
was aroused by the sound of boisterous laughter, issuing from 
a distant part of the house. She rose quickly up, startled, 
then exclaimed, in accents bitter with self-reproach, “ Oh, 
what am I doing—what sin committing towards this girl 
whom I so fondly love? She who, if goodness, beauty and 
purity were in men’s minds as sterling gold, might the 

t as the greatest inthe land! Still, it must be, for I would 
have the mother of those who are to rule here, pure and 
beautiful, such as is she. Even, even at so great a cost. Ah, 
pride, what pitiful slaves you at times make of us!” 

With a sigh, Lady Greville resumed her seat; but had 
scarcely done so when, after the preparatory knock, a foot- 
man entering, announced that a person was below desiring to 
speak with her ladyshi 


yship. 
“ A person!” repeated Lady Greville, angrily; “are you 





not aware that I see no one on thisday? How dare you 
break my orders?” 

“ T let her come no further than the hall, your ladyship,” 
replied the man, deferentially, “telling her how you were 
refused to every one; but she declared that in her case it 
would be otherwise, and directly you saw this paper, and 
knew who she was, you would admit her.” 

Haughtily Lady Greville took an enveiope from the man, 
and broke it open. It contained but a few lines on the in- 
side, yet, as the reader’s eyes fell on them, her whole being 
underwent a change, while her face turned as white as 
death. 

“Merciful heaven! How is this? How could she have 
discovered it?” she ejaculated, mentally; then, looking up, 
with forced calmness, she said, “ Admit the bearer o1 this 
instantly, and, during her stay, see that I am disturbed by no 
one.’ 


IL.—THE STRANGER. 


Those were startling words which first issued from the lips 
of the stranger, when, attired in her poor clothing, she stood 
in the centre of the luxuries of the elegant boudoir, after the 
servant had closed the door, and Lady Greville, her calm 
dignity of bearing hiding the doubting dread of the heart be- 
neath, asked, with that graceful affability which marks the 
true gentlewoman when addressing inferiors, “‘ You desire to 
see me—may I ask your business?” 

The woman, her face pale and careworn, as if she and 
poverty had been long mated, slowly raised her eyes, and 
fixed them with a closely observant, but not impertinent, 
scrutiny upon the handsome, stately lady before her; then, 
in a low, distinct, very respectful voice, she spoke. 

“ T have come, Lady Greville, to see my son !” 

“ Your son !” ejaculated the listener, recoiling, and, despite 
the almost superhuman effort, unable to maintain entirely 
the composure she had assumed. “ What do you mean, 
woman ?” 

“ Your ladyship should rather say whom, not what,” was 
the quiet reply. “I mean my son, the present Sir Edward 
Greville. Iam his mother—Jane Spelwood.” 

Lady Greville gazed at her for a space, in a wild, bewil- 
dered way, as one in a dream ; then, sinking into the chair, 
near which she stood, bent her face upon her hand. 

“ Merciful heaven !” she thought, in intense agitation; “ is 
the sin—the sin of another, which has pursued me through 
life—brought home to me at last, to be the endless torture and 
shame of my existence ?” 

A moment after, borne on by some terror which urged her 
to resistance, to anger, she looked up, wrathfully; but as her 
glance rested ou the sad, almost deferential bearing of her 
companion, the fire of her passion died out, and her voice 
was low and tremulous as she spoke. 

“ Sir Edward your son!—yov, hismother! Your assertion 
isa bold one; you cannot expect to prove such a strangs 
avowal !” 

“TI do, your ladyship,” answered Jane Spelwood, quietly. 
“ Even now, it is uot strange to you; your pallor, your agi- 
_ tell that I speak truly. Yours is too proud a face to 
ie.” . 

“ You are right,” rejoined Lady Greville, with a sudden 
change of manner, as she stood up erect. “The Grevilles 
are unable to dissemble. What, then, is your purpose here ? 
I believed this secret, the mystery of my sad life, rendered so 
solely by this most unfortunate affair, was known to myself 
and—one other alone.” 

“ That other, your ladyship’s nurse ?” said the woman. 

. % as Was it she who betrayed the trust confided to 
er Ud 

“No. After the negociations had been concluded—after 
she came, bringing your child to my bedside, and left with 
mine to be reared in luxury, while yours was surrendered to 
poverty——” 

“It was not my doing nor oy my wish, Iswear. I was 
unconscious of it,” interrupted Lady Greville, with a con- 
vulsive sob, covering her face. 

“ After that,” continued Jane Spelwood, “I never again 
beheld or heard of her. But my husband, who was the real 
cause of my parting with my infan ‘i 

“ As was mine,’ murmured the other. 

“ Saw that a greater harvest might be made did he possess 
the entire secret. He had been paid to permit the exchange, 
as ulso never to seek to know where his own child was taken. 
Unprincipled in thought and deed, his word was no tie to 
him; and when the nurse quitted our place, he followed the 
cab which took her to you. By this knowledge, I believe he 
extorted many sums of money from your husband.” 

With averted face, Lady Greville remained silent awhile, 
then, looking quickly up, spoke. 

“And aed present purpose here? It is with the same 
intent? Has he sent you?” 

“ He! My husband is dead, madam,” answered the wo- 
man, with a by no means misplaced dignity; “ and had he 
lived, { would not have come on such an errand. No; that 
which has brought me to this place,” she continued, with. 
excited utterance, “is the yearning of a mother—a mother’ 
who would see her child—her only child—ihe child who was: 
forced from her embrace before hardly she had gazed upon 
its face. Lady Greville, ere I die, 1 would look upon the 
form, the features of him whom, by the very act of givin 
birth, twined about my heart the strong, before entelt, bon 
of a maternal love. It is the eager longing of my life, before 
which the pangs of poverty, of hunger, become as nothing, 
that I must see my son. I am here for the purpose; I can- 
not leave without doing so. Think, if you possess a human 
heart, of what must be the suffering of her who bears an in- 
fant into the world, and never hears its lips murmur in 
gentle accents her name! Think, Lady Greville, and 


pity !” 

While speaking, with that passionate fervor of truth 
which surpasses all studied eloquence, the woman had ad- 
vanced, and, almost kneeling, clasped the folds of Lady 
Greville’s dress. 

The latter’s stately figure was shaken with a violent emo- 
tion ; tears rolled down her cheeks; her lips trembled; and, 
as the other concluded, turning abruptly, and raising her 
hands, she cried, passionately, “ Pity ! Oh, woman, if pity be 
yours by right, is it not also mine? The words you have 
uttered, can I not also repeat them? Never have the lisp- 
ing accents of my child sounded in these ears, which have so 
greedily longed for them. How much more bitter is m 
suffering than yours’—for your child possessed rank an 
wealth, while I could dream of my daughter encompassed by 
poverty, temptation, and unteaded, perhaps unloved, in 
penury. Ay, I bave thought of it till my reason has nearly 
succumbed beneath the fearfulagony. With prayerful accent, 
you exclaim, ‘ Let me see my son beforeI die!” [, too, 





aah 


— Let me see my daughter! Tell me where she is! 
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you are silent. Why do you not speak?” ejaculated Lady 
Greville, eagerly. “ Merciful Father! Oh, in pity, say she 
is not dead !” 

he; No, not dead,” exclaimed the woman, moved to compas- 
sion by the other’s grief. “Only, years back, she ceased to| not!” 
be under my care, having found friends—better, kinder.” “Cannot, Lucie? Why a word from you would change 

= What do you mean? Tell me, and,I entreat you, be/ all, and consummate our happiness. This marriage is not 

brief. H | compulsion,” be said, reproachfully. 

“IT will. Two years, then, after the infant had been con-| “Not in one sense, John; but in the greatest, yes,” she 
fided to us, my husband, seeing an advertisement wherein a| answered, looking-up, and speaking more firmly. “ Truly, it is 
childless woman desired to adopt a little girl, decided imme-|in my power to say no; but how could I I never, never 
diately, for the sum of money offered, to part with yours. | could! Taink to whom, for four years, I have been in Jebted 
He had no love forit. Neither, for that, had I; the sight of | for the roof that shelters me, for the roof made a honie, and 
it caused me only more poignantly to regret: my boy. We! for the possession of almost a mother’s love. By every word 
took thechild. Its beauty, its delicacy of form, speedily won | and act of my life, I should strive to repay the deep gratitude 
the would-be parents. An agreement was come to, and a|I owe my kind protectress, Lady Greville. The sole desire 
large sum was paid over to us on condition that we consented | now of Ser life is to see me the wife of Sir Edward; and, 
never to see it again. ‘ But,’ said the lady, a gentle sweet- | however acute the suffering—and acute it is—for her sake, I 
voiced woman, ‘ it must sorely grieve you to part with this|must consent; for long ago, when first a recipient of her 
pretty one. How hard is poverty, indeed, when it compels | aftection, I made a vow to obey her in all things. You, dear 
us to vend the dearest ties of nature. Still, let this console | Jobn, would not, I am assured, be the one to urge me to break 
you—tbe child shall be well cared for, well loved, and taught | it.” 
to reverence your name as a dear, dear friend’s, though she| “ Lucie,” he rejoined, impetuously, “I would urge any- 
must not call you mother. Is there no way by which your | thing rather than your life should be rendered a lasting 
features may vecome impressed upon her heart ?” misery—rather than see you the wife of such a man as he— 

“ By my husband’s command, I had assumed a grief I did ! rather than we two should be separated !” 
not feel at the separation, and now, with many thanks,| He moved excitedly towards her; but checking him, and 
placed a portrait of myself in her hand. ‘That is right, she | raising her sweet, tearful eyes to his, “ John,” she said, “ you 
rejoined. ‘ Be comforted, poor woman, in the thought that | speak at random, influenced by a great trouble; otherwise I 
the infant’s love shall yet be yours.’ jam certain never would you strive to ensure my happiness 

“ For nearly twenty months my husband lived idly on the | here at the sacrifice of my eternal peace hereafter. Recollect, 
proceeds of that transaction; then he resolved to extort | Lady Greville has my promise.” 
jurther money, but the people had gone. The gentleman! Turning away, he paced the little path, his face wan with 
had, owing to a business failure, been bankrupt, and had | the agony of emotion, his hands working in the impotency of 
quitted the place, going no one knew whither.” his power. His happiness, the dream of the long days and 

Her face hidden amid the cushions of a sofa, Lady Greville | waking nights, was going from him for ever. ‘Truly, it was 
had listened to the recital, weeping bitterly. terrible to bear. 

“ Hopeless!” she articulated. ‘“Gone—never now to be| Lucie Branscombe in silence regarded him; then in his 
found. My child, my darling, is lost to me for ever !” saw her own lost happiness. Like an overwhelming flood 

Jane Spelwood regarded her attentively, then, stepping to|came the remembrance of the misery of wedding one not 
her side, spoke. only feared but despised. A low cry of pain escaped her lips, 

“From your own grief, let your ladyship, in justice, think | and, wringing her hands, she ejaculated, “Ob, John, do not 
of mine. t me see my son.” you give way thus, but aid, support me to fulfil my duty, 

Lady Greville, checking her emotion, rose up abruptly. which is hard, so very hard to perform! Help, aid me in 

“Woman!” she said, sternly, “surely I bave suffered | this bitter trial! Be my friend, wy brother! In pity, assist 
enough for asin not mine! If you possess an atom of human | me !” 
compassion, you would not heap shame upon these gray hairs| She had sunk on the ground in the tempest of her sorrow, 
—white long before their time—by a disclosure of the mise-| almost at his feet. A moment he gazed upon her, stunned, 
rable past ?” bewildered ; then starting forward, “ Lucie,” he cried, raising 

Jane Spelwood hesitated. her till she rested on his breast,“ my poor, poor darling, you 

“No, tor my word’s sake—for Ais sake, no,” she answered, | are right; it must be so! Yours is a noble, generous sacri- 
despondingly. Though, I would fain hear him once call me| fice! Forgive the torture my selfish words have caused \ ou ! 
mother. But, brought up as he has been, I could expect little | I swear by my sacred calling, by the love I bear you, to aid 
Jove from him. No! I would but see him, that I may bear | you in the coming life-trial—to be your devoted friend, your 
the lineaments—till now unknown, though treasured and | brother! Yes, if the nearest, the dearest, be impossible, let 
beloved in my heart—to the grave.” that affection—one of the truest and firmest which should 

A strange smile crossed Lady Greville’s face, as she said— | exist on earth—be to us a mutual support under the burden 
“Come, then, you shall do so.” which is ours! Look up, trust in me, E 

The woman fojlowing, she quitted the room by a side door, | will be strong!” 
and, descending a staircase, proceeded along an unlit corridor,| She thanked him—oh, how gratefully—by a look. She 
with high, narrow windows, against which the fierce blast | could not speak, and there was no sin in the action—he bent 
rattled, while, at times, the moonbeams, flashing through, | and kissed her. Afterwards, with manful, praiseworthy bat- 
swept swiftly along the dark wall, like some pale, sheeted | ting down of rebellious self, noting how trying the interview 
ghost, then vanished amid the shadows. | had been to her he loved, with a few brave words the young 

At the further end, Lady Greville, opening a door, stepped | minister prepared to leave. 
forth upon aterrace. As the wild wind rushed in, the woman With agitation, and lacerated hearts, cach reliant io the 
instinctively clasped her shawl more closely; but her com-|other, and each assuming calmness not really felt for that 
panion, with head uncovered, save for a species of coif,| other's sake, they parted. : 
trimmed by a band of pearls, with unmoved front, met its! Lucie Branscombe hastened down the path, striving to re- 
fury unheeded, like some regal oak, the monarch of the forest, gain composure before entering the house. When about to 
too proud to bend. With a firm, stately step, she proceeded | quit the copse she could not resist one glance back. John 
till they reached the north side of the Court, where, from a Gaythorp was standing, his arms resting against a tree, his 
large window, streamed forth a glare of light into the outer | forchead bent upon them, and even from where she stood 
darkness. x “ . she could note the terrible convulsion of hisframe. Already 

Catching the woman’s wrist, and drawing her forward,|she had made one step towards him, when, looking up, he 
yet still keeping in shadow, Lady Greville bade her look in. | perceived her. A faint but cheering smile came instantly to 

_It was a handsome apartment, disfigured, however, by the | his features, and, waving his hand in farewell, he disappeared 
disorder that reigned there, and the foul smoke that bung in among the trees. 
clouds. Round a table, covered with many kinds of liquors When Lucie entered the house a servant informed her that 
and pipes, were assembled some half dozen men, of the/| Sir Edward was closeted with his mother, but that her lady- 
sporting, turiy, dog-fancying, leg type, in a semi-state of | ship desired Miss Branscombe’s presence in a quarter of an 
bois erous intoxication—whLile, presiding over these choice, | pour’s time. . 
ill-favored spirits, seated in a slightly-raised chair, was @| While the above had been taking place in the copse, a very 
young man, whose not very prepossessing features were | different scene was being enacted in Lady Grevil'e’s boudoir, 
rendered still less so by the present low, tipsy hilarity of the} where ber ladyship sat in evidently not agreeable converse 
expression. Scarcely able to keep his feet, he was endeavor- | with her supposed son, a middle-sized young man, pos- 
ing to drink one of the company’s health, with all honors, an sessing a florid face,in which nightly dissipations already 
eflort which threatened to land the toast-giver under the began to show, a free-and-easy, off-hand, swaggering air, and 
table. y : ; wearing a dress of that nondescript fashion best designated 

_The woman, at the sight of him whom she had pictured so | as half-sporting, half-jockey, wholly fast, and not at all gen- 
differently in her mother’s heart, drew instinctively back. tlemanly. 

“Well, you have seen your son,” said Lady Greville.| Lady Greville, her brow clouded, a sternness in her usually 
gravely. “ Look well at him, and reflect upon what I endure | calm, gentle eyes, sat as before in the fauteuil, her delicately- 
ia having to call him mine! i white hands clasped on the arms. Her companion stood, his 

“T do,” murmured the woman, sadly. “ Heaven pity you! | elbow resting on the mantel-piece, one foot on the fender, 
He bas bis father’s face; yet—I—I love him, ay, passionately. | while with a riding-whip he carried, he mechanically lashed 
A mother’s heart cannot readily reject ber child.” | at the boot. , 

“ And I would wed such a being as this to Lucie,” thought| « Edward,” said Lady Greville, firmly, “I teil you it is the 
the other, with a pang of agony. “ Ob! it is the worst crime | sole desire of my life.” r 
of all: yet it must be. She alone, if any, may reform the} “ And I say I am sorry for it, your Jadyship, as it’s impossi- 
clzy Leis. For the honor of the Grevilles, and that no low} ple. Ihave had an idea of what was your game some time 
country peasant, such ss those to whom his inclinations tend, | past ; but liking a quiet life, took no notice, thinking it pos- 
may reign in their ancestral home, the sacrifice must be. sible the affair might fall through. But now, you have, as it 

oe were, broken cover, why I must out with the truth, and say 
Ill.—THE S8ACRIFICE.—DISCLOSURE. 


that the splicing match you propose can’t come off, one of 
The morning bad followed night, and with the darkness | the parties not being in proper training.” 


had gone the north wind, leaving, by one of those strange| “ Why ?” asked the other, with an irrepressible shudder at 
freaks of the English climate, a blue, cloudless sky, where | the speaker’s phraseology. 
sailed a sun emitting almost the warmth of May—whilea| “ Why, by Jove? Because, though I confess Lucie to bea 
mild western breeze sighed among the trees, as if soothing | neat, pretty little filly enough, she’s not my style of girl. 
them after the recent turmoil they had undergone. There’s not sufficient ‘go’ in her, and too much milk 

It was some two hours past noon, when, in a narrow path,|and water in her composition, as a sight too much 
nearly hidden by trees, Yrambles and long grasses, running |snow in her face. I prefer a wench whose cheeks 
through a copse in Greville Park, and seldom trodden save | bloom like peonies with health, whose dark eyes can sparkle 
by the stately stag, stood two figures, those of Lucie Brans-; while her red lips glow, witn jolly, unrestrained, honest 
combe and John Gaythorp, the young, but earnest, hard-| laughter; who, in an instant,can give you as good and as 
working, and much-respected curate of Greville Church, that | sharp as you send, and who can jump a ditch, on or oft a 
raised its square, gray, ivy-crowned Norman turret, yonder | horse, without any fine, missish scruples, though she does 
in the hollow, near the village. show the neatest, trimmest pair of ankles in the whole 

Lucie’s eyes were yet wet with tears, while the minister’s | country.” 
face wore a sadly forlorn, even despairing, expression, as, her| “ Your description is perfect,” rejoined Lady Greville, with 
little banc clasped between his, be looked with doubting fear | an unconcealed sneer. “ You refer, of course, to Tom Shel- 
aud entreaty into her downcast eyes. ton, the gamekeeper’s, daughter ?” 

“Lucie!” he exclaimed, tremulously. “For the svke of} “ You’ve hit it, my lady—struck the right scent at once. 
heaven do not repeat those words! Say,rather, that my ears | She’s the only wench, in my opinion, worth a fellow’s heart 





“ Oh, John, John, pity me, and do not thus tear my already 
breaking heart!” cried the girl, drawing away her hand, and 
covering her face. “It is not my will! Heaven knows, 
‘not I avoid my fate, how gladly would I, but I can- 





have not heard aright; that I am dreaming; that your lips; in this part of the world, as I'll some day prove.” 
never uttered them! Oh, if they be true,I am a ruined, 
hopeless man, indeed !” 


“You surely do not mean that you would ever dare to 
bring euch a girl as that to Greville Court as its mistress?” 








exclaimed the lady, starting from her seat in the enormity of 
her insulted family pride. 

“Tf I don’t bring her, I bring no other, and T ain’t the 
sort of fellow to rule here a bachelor, your ladyship,” was 
the cool response. 

“Have you no sénse of pride ?—have you no thought of 
that ancient, noble race you here represent ?” 

“ Not an atom, your ladyship. In my idea, Jack Hendon, 
of Hendon Lodge, who scarcely knows who was his grand- 
father, and whose mother was a factory girl, is amare as jolly 
and pleasant a fellow as if he had a whole tail of ancestors 
to count back. In this world money is everything, and mine 
goes to Meg Shelton !” 

During this speech, Lady Greville. her features working 
with passion, had been hurriedly pacing the room, in angry 
scorn. 

“ Your money!” she exclaimed. “Know, as one who 
walks unconscious of the earthquake which is about to open 
at his feet, so do you stand, Edward Greville! Listen. Your 
ways have been the ways of the low, ill bred, miserable class 
with which you choose to associate, and I have not thwarted 

ou, but there muct be a line drawn somewhere, and it must 

in this. You shall never insult my race by wedding that 

girl, or, mark me, if you do, you quit Greville, its rank and 
wealth, for ever!” 

The young man looked for an instant at the imperious, 
angry face of his stately companion, then, with a boisterous 
laugh, flung himself into a chair. 

“ By Jove!” he exclaimed, “ your ladyship’s age must have 
unsettled your reason, for you thus fiercely to assert a power 
you do not possess. You know,” he continued, his tone 
changing to that of the ill-bred bully, “ when you drive the 
rat into a corner, he will turn. Well,now,somustI. Ihave - 
permitted you to remain mistress here long enough. Using 
your Jadyship’s own words,‘a line must be drawn some- 
where, and it must be in this.’ The time has come for me to 
be master at the Court, and, damme,I will! First, then, let 
me inform you that Meg Shelton is already Lady Greville !” 

“ What!” cried his companion ; “ have you dared to marry 
her ?” 

“Three months ago; and next week she takes her place 
here as mistress. In regard to your other threat, allow me to 
make your ladyship aware that I have seen the copy of my 
grandfather's will, in which all right and title to Greville and 
its wealth are so firmly made mine, that none can gainsay 
them—not even the Dowager Lady Greville herself !” 

She who was thus addressed appeared the while a prey to 
many and contending emoiions. Once she tried to speak, 
but could not. After a pause, however, she murmured, in 
stifled tones, “‘ It must end—it shall! Better that the name 
of an honored family bo expunged for ever than thus dis- 
graced. Be the consequences what they may—despite the 
oath to my dying husband, I will do it !” 

Her features suddenly beco — firm and resolute, hasten- 
ing to her escritoire, she hurriedly wrote a few lines in an 
envelope, directed it, and, ringing the bell, ordered the foot- 
man who appeared to see it carried without delay to its ad- 


ucie; for your sake I | dress. 


After the man had gone, with a calmness blended with 
compassionate severity, turning to her companion, she said, 








“Unfortunate boy, the step you have taken has been your 

ruin! You alone are to blame for it. I said—and IT am 

about to prove my power—that, as the husband of my game- 

keeper’s daughter, Greville Court and its wealth cease to be 
ours !” 

me And, I repeat, your ladyship is threatening more than you 

can perform,” was the reply. 

“ Peace!” interrupted Lady Greville, sternly: “and learn 
the truth, fatal to you—to me! Are you aware whose son 
you are ?” ‘ 

“ Not desirous to cast a slur on your ladysbip’s virtue,” he 
answered, with a laugh, “I should say Sir Edward’s, your 
husband.” 

“ And I say, neither his nor mine,” rejoined his companion, 
impressively. “ You start, and look incredulous, It is natu- 
ral ; therefore, attend.” 

She motioned him to a chair, and, resuming her own, con 
tinued, in a low tone, often broken by emotion, even pity, 
“You are aware that the 10th of March is ever passed by 
me in 80 strict a seclusion that, in the neighborhood, the day 
is called the ‘ Mystery of Greville Court.’ Do youknow why 
I spend it thus ?” 

“ Scarcely, my lady, without I repeat one of the numerous 
rumors afluat—that it is a penance for a committed sin,” he 
said, indifferently. 

“The rumor is correct: I pass it in sorrow and remorse 
for a bygone sin—z, crime—though not of my perpetrating. 
I was the helpless .ecomplice of another.” 

She paused, her voice failing her; then she proceeded, the 
listener showing an interest he could not entirely sup- 


ess. 

“ Greville, as you know, is my family name, not my hus- 
band’s. My father was the last male representative of the 
ancient race, and to his endless disappointinent his wife bore 
him two daughters, and no son. Thus he saw the family 
honored for centuries, about to b> lost fer ever. To prevent 
this he determined to continue it through the means of ihe 
female branch, by—when my sister and I marriei—making 
the will that you have seen, in which he bequeathed the en- 
lire wealth, estate, and, by the expenditure of u large sum, 
even the title of the Grevilles to the first male grandehiid he 
should have, on condition that the father should take the 
family name. I married three months before my sister: my 
husband of good birth, but comparatively poor. He pondered 
over my father’s will, and, unknown to me, resolved to be- 
come the inheritor. He laid his plans, and waited anxignsly 
for the hour that was to make him a father. It came, anda 
girl was born. It was a period of suffering to me, passed in 
unconsciousness. When I recovered it wasa boy they placed 
in my arms. My husband, and an old faithful servant of his 
—by arrangement my sole attendant at the child’s birth—!had 
changed the infant for a stranger’s; and before I was aware, 
it had teen given forth to the world that an beir had been 
born to the house of Greville. My prayers and entreaties 
afterwards that the truth should be made known were nalu- 
rally unavailing; disclosure was impossible; and I had to 
hide my grief from fear of the consequences to my husband, 
whom I fondly loved. Part of my remorse was removed the 
next year by the death of my sister: for, dying childless, [ 
felt I had done her no wrong. Thus you, the substitute, 
were reared as the heir of the Grevilles, and this is the Mys- 
tery of Greville Court, which your own act alone has extorted 
from me.” 

Edward Spelwood—for to no other title had he a right— 
had grown very white and silent come the above recital. 
The insulting sneer had faded from his lips; his hands had 
grasped his ridiny-whip till the knuckles gleamed out as 
ivory. When the account was coneluded he suid, hoarsely, 
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“ If the concocted lie have been telling were true, is your 
letyship aware that son woud have committed felony en 
“T am—or, rather, that I connived at it from compulsion. 
But am ready to undergo any sacrifice rather than Greville 
Court should be disgraced by the mistress you would give it.” 
You will not be astonished,” he responded, “ that I say I 
must have greater proof of this assertion than your word ?” 
a. not. Sufficient proofs will be forthcoming.” 
“ And whom would it please your ladyship to name as my 


parents ?” he asked, ironically. 
“ One is no more; the other” = contignel, as the door 
ned and the stranger entered, “ re.” 
°PThe woman, coming in, looked in trepidation, doubt, and 


a’ from one to the other. Quickly the mother’s 
nstinct caused her to perceive what occurred, and it was 
the mother’s heart that spoke, as, with outstretched, implor- 
ing hands, her eyes fall of tenderest love, she cried -—“ What, 
has it come at last ?—is all discovered? M son—oh, my 
son!—blame me not! It was neither my hand nor will that 
didit. T h poor, I would have loved and cherished you 
—the dearest being to me on earth! Our separation was not 
of my doing.” ’ 

ward lwood, with lowering, knitted brows, regarded 
her awhile attentively, then said, “ This, then, you state, is 
my mother ?” 

“ Ic is,” answered Lady Greville. 

Stepping forward, and Santon dae arm through his, the 

oung man continued, calmly :—* If itcan be proved, so be it. 
Between ou and me no love has been lost, and she may not 
despise the daughter-in-law I bring her.” Then, as with 
tears wv ys Jane Spelwood clasped her hands upen his arm, 
he added, turning with a sudden dignity upon Lady Greville, 
“ Your ladyship confessed to bevaking the laws of your 
country; but, should this statement prove true, you have 
done worse, and cast a blacker stain on your boasted family 
honor than any act of mine has done—for you have treated 
most cruelly one who did you no harm. You have used me 
as your tool, and now cast me aside as useless. If the 10th 
of h was a day to you of bitter remorse, surely this one 
—when you strip of everything him whom, for your own 
purposes, you reared in luxury, and turn him penniless upon 
the wide world—should be bly so! Come, mother—if you 
indeed be my mother——” 

“Stay !” cried Lady Greville, in much agitation, “ your 
qnuniien is just—most just. It is my fitting punishment. 
But we ar not so—nay, we must not. Such an ending was 
not my intent. Wait. It is not a favor I do, but a justice.” 

Passing to the writing-table, she wrote a cheque for a con- 
siderable amount; and, returning, gave it him. He drew 


“ Nay,” she continued ; “have I not said it is an act of 
justice, not a favor. Each quarter a similar sum sball be 
yours; to repay, as far as I am able, the sin I have committed 
towards you.” 

Edward Spelwood was of neither a too delicate nor too 
scrupulous a nature. If any sensitive independent feelings 
existed, it was only shown by flashes, dying out as soon as 
pain a earRory ey 4d cheque, jceving, “T accept . 
your it png pi it as my own. 
shall require such means to prove if your tale be re After 
all, it may be the man and not the infant who is the 


So be it. Let the exposure that must be mine in a 
measure wipe away the sin of which I have been guilty,” 
quietly rejoined Lady Greville, with bowed head. 

Without another word, Edward Spelwood and his parent 
turned to the door. Before reaching it, however, it opened, 
and Lucie Branscombe, a little pale still, from that interview 


in the copse, entered. Seeing ly Greville was not alone, 
she stepped back, intending to withdraw, when, her eyes || 


resting on Jane Spelwood, springing forward, a look of hope, 
doubt, and pleasure blended radiating her features, she ejacu- 
lated, “ Can it be !—is it indeed possible that I see her living 
whom my heart was ever taught to love and revere as: my 
dearest friend ?” 

Jane Spelwood had recoiled, surprised 
Lady Greville, with sudden 
occurrence, hastened forward, exclaiming,“ Lucie, what mean 

? Whom does this person recall to your recollection ? 
, and remove or confirm a thought which has arisen 
in me, making s ness !” 

“ Whom, your ladyship? She recalls one my mother ever 
taught me to love and honor as my truest, dearest friend, 
after herself,” answered the young girl, excitedly, as she 
clasped Jane Spelwood’s hand in hers. “Oh, I am sure I 
cannot be m en, though, to my recollection, I have never 
seen her before; yet, by the aid of this miniature, her features 
have been > gs so upon my remembrance, that they are 
indelible. look—indeed, indeed, it is the same !” 

Drawing from her bosom a locket, she opened it, disclosing 
a painted miniature of her supposed mother, copied from the 
jer h. Her breath coming quick and short, Lady 
= Hooked, in ng pom -\ dig one to the 

er, W or one to §) and explain the mystery. 
Jane wood did so. . are 

“Lady Greville,” she said, “ by a strange coincidence, on 
the day that you restore to me my son I give you back your 
daughter. is likeness is mine ; and she who was taught to 
revere it can be no other than my supposed—but, in truth, 
your—child, Lucie Greville !” 

The listener uttered a wild cry of ineffable joy. 

“ Found—tound at last! And it is she whom I already so 


at the address, but 


fondly love! Lucie, my long-lost daughter—come to 
me!” she exclai: as, tottering forward, she fell fainting 
into the young girl’s arms. 
2 - * 7 * o * * * * 
Little more remains to be told. 
Edward Spelwood not only grew convinced as to the truth 


of the events he had been told, but was also soon reconciled 
to his in position ; feeling, indeed, upon the handsome 
income y Greville allowed him, far happier as his own 
master among the friends of his choice, t when tram- 
melled by the restraints of Greville Court. While in his 
present rank, he ih both a faithful, affectionate husband, 
and a kind son. ly Greville became comparatively young 
again in the re m_of her daughter, and ily con- 
sented to her union with John Gaythorp, for the family pride 
and unsullied honor of the Grevilles had received too severe 
a shock for her to care to render those dear to her unhappy 
by throwing it an obstacle and a bugbear in their path. 

So the ancient name died out 4 ever; but after Lady 
Greville’s death none were left to mourn or care for the 
circumstances, while p ful happiness, social fellowship, 
and a cheerful hospitality soon obliterated from the minds of 
all, save a few of the “ oldest inhabitants,” the remembrance 


of the 10th of ; 
Bow Bells y Note aaa ‘a the Mystery of Greville Court.— 
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HAUNTED. 
BY J. G. STUART. 


What has been done in the olden time 
In this chamber dim and low ? 

Was it a deed of guilt or crime, 
A hid wrong or stealthy blow, 

That is acted again at midnight’s chime 
With clangor of wail and woe ? 


Ah! who shall tell? Not the pallid walls, 
Or the dusky lattice pane ; 

The bat that flits as the last stroke falls, 
Or the panel’s crimson stain, 

Where the tapestry waves in phantom palls 
Alive with weird forms again. 


But sure as ever the hour comes round 
A heaviness chills the air, 

The rustle of silk and a footstep’s sound 
Are heard on the creaking stair ; 

While moving past, o’er the echoing ground, 
A presence unseen is there. 


Slowly it climbs, with a hollow pace, 
You can count its progress sore, 

Till it stops and lists on the landing-place, 
Then tries at the fasten’d door. 

As within are shrieks and a struggle’s trace, 
Dull thuds on the oaken floor! 


“ Let me in!” it always pleads and moans, 
“ Let me in!” the same cry goes; 

But no answer comes, save the dying groans 
Of a soul in mortal throes. 

Then it sobs, and glides away, while its tones 
Ring out on the dread repose. 


Sadly, wearily, downward it wends 
To the spot from whence it came ; 
Thank heaven, with daylight the glamor ends 
This horror without a name, 
That all the warm life-blood quivering sends 
Like ice through the thrilling frame. 
— Belgravia 


————_o2—_— 
MRS. DUNCAN'S WILL. 
BY MARK HARDCASTLE. 
I. 


The little church stands high upon the hill at Crossmyroof. 
It is not a handsome church at all, nor curious, nor famous; 
but I love it dearly, as I ought to love it, having lived all my 
life in its very shadow, and listened within its old gray walls 
while my father’s lips taught me the one great lesson which 
has sanctified it. 

We decorated it three times in every year: at Christmas, 
at Easter, and for the Harvest Thanksgiving service. But 
the Christmas decorations were what I took most pride in ; 
and, being the vicar’s eldest daughter, of course the chief of 
the work, and of the pleasure, fell upon me. The children 
(I mean = brothers and sisters) helped me —t and we 
had one of our own servants when she could spared, 
besides countless village volunteers; but I always felt we 
should have been very much more incapable and unsuccess- 
ful if it had not been that old Mrs. Gotto made a point of 
having her grandson down at Crossmyroof for Christmas 
He was so ready with his help ; so quick to see what would 
jook well; so tall and strong, that nothing we wished to 
attempt was impossible when he was there, and nothing in 
the work was a trouble to me. 

Perhaps that was why I took most pride in the Chrictmas 
decorating,—for it is pleasant to meet with hearty sympathy 
and help in anything one undertakes; but perhaps it was 
only because Christmas was always such a happy time witb 


Sometimes Eleanor M‘Laird came up from the hall to help 
us, and when she did she generally laughed, a little low 
aristocratic laugh, over my — and texts, and pretended 
to think the children had done them all. I was often glad 
that we were in the church when she said so, because hot 
words rose from my heart, and would have left my lips per- 
haps if we had not been there. She was an only child and 
very rich; and I was the eldest of eight, and had never 
known what it was to have a sixpence, the spending of 
which had not been anticipated. Her father was lord of the 
manor, with a year. My father was vicar of the 
ish with £3800. But I think if she had felt the difference 
tween us less, I should have felt it more—certainly I should 
have felt it in a better way. 

Christmas-day fell on a Saturday that year, and it was 

getting quite dusk on the Friday afternoon before we had 
nished. Eleanor had brought a magnificent bouquet of lot- 
house flowers for the chancel table, and I stood watching her 
while she them, 

“ They will not be moved, I hope,” she said, stepping down 
into the aisle again and addressing me, “ nor the cross I have 
placed above. James, just see that the cross is safe.” 

James was the footman who had been sent to walk home 
with her; and while he did as she had bidden him, she 
repeated her question to me. 

“No; no one will move them, Miss M‘Laird,” I answered. 

“ Low Church people have such cramped ideas sometimes,” 
she said, passing on; and I sat down again to the wreath that 
I was making. How different the vicarage flowers were 
from those which she had brought from the conservatories at 
the hall. I thought this, working on with my shy-looking 
little roses, while the a shadows glided in under the 
nf porch, and crept along the narrow windows. I had 
h voices in the churchyard after Eleanor had left the 
church, and I knew that q Gotto (his name was really 
Marquis, but we always called him Marq) had met her just 
outside the porch, and had stopped to chat. She was 
a very gracious to him; perhaps because he did not 

ive in Crossmyroof; perhaps because he had that charm 

about him which compelled people to like him; perhaps 
because he was so grand and handsome that she could forget, 
while she was talking to him, that he was only a poor young 
lawyer, struggling hard to win his own way in a world over 
whose wide extent, he used to say, taere was no one else to 
win it for him. 

“Is it finished ?” asked Marq, standing beside me in the 
twilight, with that little smile upon his lips with which he 
80 spoke tome. “If so, let me hang it before we are 
sbrouded in utter darkness.” 

I tried to hasten, but the string got entangled every 





second. 


“ ee your hands are cold and, tired, dear. Give me the 
wreath.” 

T gave it him at once, helping him to hold it while his 
soone fingers dexterously tied in the last ivy and laurel- 
eaves, 

“Now hand me the nai!s, and see how artistically I will 
put it up.” 

1 stood at the foot of the little ladder, while the children, 
who had finished their task, gathered round. When the 
wreath was hung, he stepped down among us, and—quite 
unconsciously I think—laid his hand on mine as he looked 
up at it. 

“The flowers look very commonplace beside Miss 
M‘Laird’s,” I said, with a little sigh. 

He laughed—the laugh deepening in his eyes as he turned 
and looked into my face. 

“1 think Miss M‘Laird’s garlands are as like herself as Miss 
Callaway’s garlands are like herself. My fingers could not 
weave a wreath of hers.” 

“That looks pretty now,” I said, still looking up. 

“It is our wreath, remember. How long will it live ?”’ 

“ Only over Christmas,” put in Tom practically. 

“Indeed, sir!” laughed Marq, “and may I inquire what 
Christmas you allude to? Now, Nina, is there anything else 
for me to do in this way ?” 

“T thiink not.” 

But, though the children went home then, we too 
lingered there, while the brilliant Nativity scene upon the 
eastern window grew more and more real, as the light faded 
without. 

“T have one thing more to do, you know, Marq,” I said, as 
the choir came in. ‘“ We have to sing the anthem over to 


a. 
“That's right. I will stand here and listen.” 


The singers lighted the candles on the organ, and bent over 
them to bring theirlight upon the music; but I knew the 
rand old anthem well, and stood back in the shadow, where 
could see Marq leaning at the end of our seat. Often in the 
time that followed did I — remember how heedlessly I 
had sung the comforting words that night, while I watched 
his listening figure, and while the gorgeous picture of the 
Birth we sang of faded utterly. 

Papa was detained in the village, so Marq and I walked 
slowly on together down the quiet lane; the darkness of the 
Christmas night deepening and deepening, and no star yet 
venturing out into the chilling air. Yet we lingered at every 
step, thinking — = the cold. Marq was telling me of 
that strange old Mrs. Duncan, who, ever since I can remem- 
ber, has lived alone at the old Priory on the other side of the 
hill. Of course, long ago I had heard the story of her cruelty 
to her stepson; and of the quarrel between them when his 
father died and left all his wealth unconditionally to her, the 
will never even mentioning his only son; but Marq was tell- 
ing me other things—how Mrs. Duncan always sought his 
advice now on the most trifling matters of business; bow 
often she sent for him when she wasin London; how she 
was now ill at Torquay ; and he was going to her in a few 
days. 

“When lawyers get one good client they think their 
fortunes made, Marq, don’t they ?” I asked. 

“TI cannot quite answer for lawyers in general being so 
weak, dear; but one lawyer in particular is. I feel my 
fortune made. My only want now is—some one to share it.” 

He was laughing, of course, and | laughed too. 

“Tt is too great for you to spend alone, then ?” 

“It will be when I’ve earned it. 
beautiful little home. A white house with roses and jasmine 
all over it, and a garden full of wonderful scents and unex- 
pected eomanen—eat like your own home, Nina. And of 
course I shall want some one to share it with me.” 

“ Your grandmother,” I suggested. 

“No, dear. My venerable ancestress is a strong conserva- 
tive, declining to leave her ingle; and can you expect 
her prienitive residence to hold me when I am a great 
man ?” 

“ You remember the inquisitive bells of Stepney ?” 

“You want to know when that will be,do you? With 
your usual far-sightedness, you would insinuate that I am 
counting my chickens too soon. Never mind! I feel that I 
shall win success at last. Faint heart, as you are aware, never 
won fair lady; and as I mean to win her, my heart is very 
strong. That is the one great hope that leads me on, Nina. 
Stand here a moment, dear, out in the quiet night with me, 
and tell me that hope shall have its fulfilment.” 

We were at the gate then, and I heard papa’s step behind 
us on the frosty road. A new nervousness came upon me in 
my great happiness, and I hurriedly put my fingers on the 
latch. Marq laid his cool firm hand upon them, whispering, 
very tenderly. 

“TI will not keep you here, my dear one; I will not urge 
you for your answer now. Give it me to-morrow night—on 
Christmas-night. Ah, little Nina, let it be kind. I have 
loved you with all the strength of ef heart. You have been 
the one bright hope of all my life. Let the pleasant home of 
which I dream be mine. Give me the little wife I seek, to 
make it bright and beautiful.” 

Quite quietly we walked together up the garden, but when 
we reached the lighted hall I ran away up-stairs. After tea 
we had a long happy evening of Christmas games and 
music, and Marq seemed to lead everything, and was the 
wildest and the merriest of us all. Not till the bells had 
chimed the Christmas in, did we think of separating. 
Then the children were sent to bed, and Marq stood at the 
hall-door, lingering over his -night; the frosty breath 
of the new-born day filling the hall, and we laughing and 
shivering as we stood there. He loitered so long that they 
all left us; then I gave him my hand that 1 might follow 
them. 

“I wonder whether I shall reach home safely,” he mused, 
holding it while he looked round into the darkness. 
“ Nina, let me take what light I can. Let me have another 
look into the face I love.” 

Moving back into the light, my cheeks burning, I stood 
and smiled my last good-bye ; and outside in the gloom Marq 
raised his hat and brightly answered me. 

Our wreath, he had said—Marq’s and mine! I thought it 
looked lovely even among Eleanor’s rare and Lrilliant flowers. 
The children and I—reaching the church first of all the con- 
gregation—walked up the aisle, whispering how beautiful the 
ne Se and berries looked when the slanting sun- 
rays touched them. Then I took my place in the choir, and 
in little straggling groups the people passed under the porcl:, 
bringing in the Christmas sunshine on their faces. Old Mrs. 
Gotto came at last, on Marq’s arm, and she stood a moment 
just within the door, looking round upon the decorations. 
Marg looked up too, but his eyes were very grave, and I 
fancied that his thoughts were far away. 


I intend to have such a 





Then—in a hush which seemed to me a breathless hush of 
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——- sat among the winter flowers in gleams of sunshine, 
while my father read us the whole sweet story, which has 
hallowed this day for every age to come. And the glad 
words of the anthem filled the church as if we too, in joy 
and thanksgiving, would join the angels’ glorious hymn to- 


day. 

We had been home only a few minutes, and were stand- 
ing round the fire warming our feet, when Marq came in. I 
wondered to see him, because he never came to us on Christ- 
mas-day until evening, and I especially wondered when—as 
he shook hands with us all—he wished usa merry Christmas ; 
forgetting he had done so in the early morning. 

“Tam sorry to say my Christmas greeting heralds my 
good-bye,” he said, speaking rather nervously. ‘“ Mr. Calla- 
way, what do you think has happened ?” 

course, papa said he could not think at all. 

“Old Mrs. Duncan has died at Torquay, and—and—left 

me her heir.” 


” Nonsense !” papa said promptly. “ You joke too gravely, 


“ But it is not a joke, sir; it is a simple fact.” 

° Sat ane has a son, Mr. Gotto,” began Tom, staring into 
= ace. 

“No: but her husband had one.” 

“ And has she left her husband’s wealth away from her 
husband’s son ?” I asked, breathing very quickly. 

Marq simply answered, “ Yes,” without looking at me as 
he spoxe. “Since that quarrel nearly twenty years ago,” he 
added, as papa questioned him farther, “she has never heard 
of this son, and has never tried to hear of him. He is not 
mentioned in her will, they tell me.” . 

“ And the will is valid?” 

“ Perfectly so. The property was her own, to leave as she 
would.” 

“Then the father’s will long ago was as unjust as the 
mother’s is now,” mamma interrupted. 

“Old Mr. Duncan was entirely ruled by his wife, I be- 
lieve,” Marq answered, “and left her uncontrolled posses- 
sion of the whole estate.” 

“ But he never could have imagined that she would will it 
away from his only son,” my father said. “ Why, the name 
and the estate have gone together for two hundred years !” 

“ Was Mrs. Duncan quite clear in her mind when the will 
was made, do you think ?” I inquired. 

* om so, as far as medical judgment goes.” 

“ There is no difficulty in deciding what was wrong in her 
mind,” said my father, gravely. ‘“ How inveterate must have 
been her hatred !” 

“ What arich man you will be, Marq!” said Tom delight- 
edly, “and you'll live at the Priory, and be greater than the 
M‘Lairds.” 

“ Are you really very rich and great, Marq ?” asked Elsie, 
raising her small inquisitive face, and trying—as I think we 
were all trying—to read Marq’s. 

He stooped upon the rug beside her, and I fancied that he 
did it to avoid our eyes, as he answered, “ Yes; I am a very 
rich man, Elsie darling; but not great yet. That I must try 
to be, now that the riches are mine.” 

The words;were spoken very slowly and very thoughtfully; 
and they fell upon my heart as a heavy shadow sometimes 
falls upon a sunny spot. 

He had to start for Devonshire so early in the morning, he 
said, that he must bid us good-bye then. His grandmother 
would not hear of his leaving her again that day. We all 
shook hands with him as we stood round the fire; then he 
hurried away, saying that he should be late for dinner, as he 
had to go round to the Priory. 

“ He speaks of the place in a tone of proprietorship al- 
ready,” papa said, laughing a little. “It will be good to 
have such a neighbor. 1 wish-I had him for a patron. He 
will go into Parliament, of course, and be a great man, as he 


“ Poor Mr. Duncan!” mamma said, as she and I went up- 
stairs. And whether it was because I thought of him, or be- 
cause I thought of Marq, or because I thought of myself, I 
don’t know; but the joy and sunshine of that Christmas-da 
were gone. I had no fire in my bedroom, else I think if 
should have sat before it all that night, wondering and won- 
dering. Yet I daresay that would not have maie things any 
clearer to me than they seemed, as I stood for those few 

* minutes at the staircase-window. It was to-night that I was 
to have told him whether the home he said he drea.aed of 
should be his. Another home had been given him now, 
which took him—in one way—far from me. He was free. 
Since I had not accepted his love, he could not think himself 
bound to me, and would go into a different world now, and 
see how much more wisely he could choose. 

“I know he will be a great man,” I whispered to myself, 

“ and I will rejoice in it as I live on quietly here. Perhaps, 
sometimes, when he feels tired of his state and grandeur, he 
will like to rest a few minutes in the old garden with ‘ its 
wonderful scents and unexpected corners; and I shall be 
his friend—only his friend, but always true to him in my 
heart, whether he knows it or not. O, 1am so glad that I 
could not tell him Jast night how I loved him !” 


Yet though I said I was glad, though I pictured the quiet 
friendship would fee) for him, my heart would beat so 
quickly when the letters came, that I dared not trust myself 
to look at them; and while I waited for them to be claimed, 
each breath I drew hurt me with a quick sharp pain. 

Week after week went by, and no tidings came of him— 
no tidings for us, at least. Sometimes old Mrs. Gotto told us 
where he was, but not often, and never what he was doing. 
Spring came. The roses and jasmine on the white walls of 
myhome blossomed in their first fresh beauty; looking in at my 
window, and reminding me of many a happy spring-time 
past, while the birds sang hopefully of many a happy spring 
tocome. But still he never came. 

Dreamily, in its full and perfect beauty, the summer fol- 
lowed; on all the land Jay its flashing, radiant smile; but 
through these long bright days he did not come. 

I listened to the reapers singing at their work; I listened 
to the lark echoing their song among the soft white clouds; 
but through all the joyous music of the autumn days there 
rang for me a sad, sad strain, because he did not come. 
Slowly and sendy there crept to my feet the lengthening 
= of that long winter, whose coming I so sorely 

readed. 


II. 


It was Christmas-eve once more, and I had just brought 
into the church = lest armful of glistening holly-boughs 
from the porch. Under the pulpit stairs sat Eleanor, sewing 


letters of box-leayes on white muslin. 

“ Fear not—” The words grew under her fingers, and I 
read them over and over as I stood resting a moment near 
her. She was talking to papa quietly and rapidly as she 








worked, but I did not follow her. Now and then I heard 
“ chasubles,” “ tunicles,” “ albs,” “ baretta,” and many things 
which 1 suppose he understood, though he hardly spoke at 
all; but the only words which went to my heart were those 
her fingers left upon the long white scroll. 

T turned to my work, ashamed of the feeling which had 
been upon me all that morning. I would not think again of 
any one who had been used to make this task so light to me 


in the years gone by. I would think none but happy Christ- 
mas thoughts. 


“Why have you left that space bare, Nina? Sha’n’t you { 


put a wreath up as you did last year?” 

“No, Tom. ae finished now.” 

Iileanor had seen ber texf put up, and was leaving the 
church, wrapped. in her rich soft furs. She hesitated a 
moment, looking curiously into my face, where the color had 
risen, sorely against my will. 

“Who ade: the wreath that hung there last year?” she 
asked Tom. 

“ Nina and Mr. Gotto.” 

“ _ you heard of Mr. Gotto lately ?” she said to me. 

“ 0.” 


“Have you not?” and she raised her eyebrows with lan- 
guid surprise. “He isin London now. He is coming Soe 
to stay with us, before he takes possession of the Priory. 
Papa helps him at present in the personal management of 
the estate, but we expect him soon.” 

“ How soon ?” 

I asked it in a voice so still and passionless that it surprised 
me when I heard it. 

“Perhaps to-night; I know he will come as soon as he 
can. He agrees with us that the Priory ought to be occupied. 
It is the only house in the neighborhood which I visit. Now 
I will bid you soot ovening, iss Callaway.” 

I had been going to give her my earnest Christmas wishes ; 
but now my hands were tight upon the rails, and my tongue 
felt hot and dry. 

“Then you won't put a wreath up there, Nina?” 

“No, no.” 

“ How very decidedly you shake your head! Then we've 
finished, I suppose. I shall stop for the practice, and walk 
home with you.” As Tom spoke, he gathered up a few stray 
leaves and bits of string whieh we had let fall after the 
woman swept the church, and I carried with me the flowers 
I had not used. They were only the old simple flowers from 
our own garden and little green-house, but I thought how 
bright and fresh they looked when I laid them down upon 
my Own seat in the choir. 

We tried over our new anthem in the fading daylight; but 
papa, who stood to listen just where Marq had stood last 
year, decided that he would rather hear the old one. So we 
sang it once over; then with swimming eyes I went away, 
and left the flowers lying there. 

The snow lay ankle-deep upon the churchyard grass next 
morning, but a path was cleared up to the porch, where the 
ed white flakes clung delicately to the dark old wood-work. 

tow cold the church was! I sat and shivered in my place 
before I even cared to look at the effect of our decorations. 
Eleanor’s cross was more beautiful than ever this year, Did 
it make her very happy to live among such beautiful flowers ? 
Would it make Marq happy ? 

Thinking of him, my eyes wandered to where, upon that 
happy day a year ago, our wreath had hung. And there, just 
in the old spot, woven of the old flowers, another wreath was 
hanging now. The color rushed to my face; a hot light 
burned in my eyes. Who but Marq himself could have done 
this? I recognised the flowers I had left in my seat last 
night ; I recognised the taste which had arranged them; and 
then I forgot all about the cold, anda great joy filled my 
heart as completely as the triumphant organ-notes now filled 
the church. 

He came in with old Mrs. Gotto on his arm, and behind 
him walked a stooping sunburnt gentlemen, with gray hair 
and a face lined pee by something that had gone more 
deep than care. But I did not trust myself to look at Marq, 
and when we came out into the churchyard, they were gone. 

As we liwgered round the fire at home, I could not help 
fancying that Marq would come in to us just as he had come 
that day a year ago. Yet, when I really heard the footstep 
for which | had been waiting so long, I did not dare to turn. 
The children clustered round him, so I was the last whom he 
greeted. 

“ Nina, a merry Christmas !”’ 

The words were so gay and yet so earnest, that I was 
ashamed of my own sultion shyness, and tried to answer in 
the same frank tone. 

“I am come, you see, Elsie,” he said, taking her on his 
knee as he sat down among us, “ and nobody says how nice it 
is toseeme. I think I will go back again.’ 

“Are you come to live at the Priory now?” asked Tom 
“9a: 

“ 0.” 


‘ “Who was with you in church to-day, Marq?” asked my 
ather. 

“Mr. Duncan, sir. He is staying with us over to-day ; then 
he takes possession of his own estate.” 

“What! old Mrs. Duncan’s stepson!” we ll exclaimed. 
“Ts he come back ?” 

Papa said quietly, “ So I thought.” 

“Yes, he is come back—from the very farthest corner of 
the earth, one may say.” 

“ And did you bring him back, Marq?” I asked, feeling 
how proudly | was looking up into his face. 

“Yes, Nina; I brought him back, with the aid of many 
lawful and unlawful means,” he said, with the old smile on 
his lips as he answered me. 

“ And—and—the wealth is his now ?” 

“The wealth bas been always his, Nina; but there were 
some useless forms for me to go through; and those, with 
our long search and many journeys, have taken up a whole 
long year. Did you remember Duncan, sir?” he added, 
turning to Pape “ Did you recegnise him ?” 

“Hardly, Marg. He was nothing more than a handsome 
careless lad in those days; now he looks a middle-aged man 
—one, too, who has passed through hard and bitter battle 
with the world, and—I fancy—witb himself too.” 

“] wonder what old Mrs. Duncan would have said, if she 
had known how her will would be slighted,” put in Tom, 
laughing. 

“ Perbaps,” I said, looking into the fire, while the cheek 
next Marg grew very hot indeed. “ Perhaps she knew what 
Marq would do.” 

“Tf she knew him well, she may have guessed it,” my 
mother added gently. 

Yet I—thinking — Marq so well—never had guessed 
it! He laughed, giving Elsie a hasty kiss, and depositing her 
on my lap. “I must go now,” he said, “ or Mr. Duncan will 
have exhausted all my grandmother’s reminiscences of his 





ancestry. May I come in for the evening?” Every one 
answered eagerly except myself; but he smiled at me just as 
if I had done so. 

What a happy day that was! And in the evening, when 
the fires burned brightest, and the shutters were shut, and 
the curtains drawn, Marq came. 

The urn had just been carried into the dining-room, and I 
was in there alone, making the tea, when I heard him hang 
his bat and coat in the hall. 

We were so = I thought, that it would not do for me 
to put in a spoonful of tea for each of us and cne for the pot, 
but Idid put in three extra ones for Mary. LI lingered, 
rearranging the flowers on the table, and wondering whether 
Marq had ever sat down to such a formidable children’s tea 
since he had last been among us. Then it was time to ring 
the tea-bell. 

As lI turned to leave the room he met me, coming in with 
rey . ie smile even more bright and tender than it used 


“ Nina, this is Christmas-night.” 
oni And tea-time,” I added, laughing, as he took my hand in 

is. 

“TI said I should come for my answer on Christmas- 
night.” 

“You said so, but never came.” 

“ Dearest, do you not understand now why I never came ? 
Could I come until I knew what life I asked you to share 
with me? Could I ofter myself to you a rich man, Nina, 
when I knew that very soon I should be poor again? You, I 
know, would have understood me, if I had told you what I 
meant to do; but it would have been unfair to you in the 
eyes of others. If—if there had been no one to claim the 
wealth, after all, but myself, of course T could honorably have 
asked you to share it with me; but not—not while I felt I 
held it only in trust. Iwas to come for my answer on 
Christmas-nigbt, Nina; and here I am.” 

“ And, Marq, here I am too.” 

And then his brave happy face bent down to mine, and 
neither of us spoke at first in our full content, 

“ Nina, what have you thought of me through this year of 
a r asked Marq presently. “ Has it tried 'yourlove, my 

arling ?” 

I did not answer that, but shyly took my place before the 
tea-tray. 

“ Ah, little Nina, it is impossible that, you have trusted me 
just so firmly and entirely as I have trusted you.” 

I knew I had not—O, so well I knew it!—and I told him 
80. : 

“You saw our wreath, Nina? Did it tell you what I meant 
it should ?” 

“ Yes; and more, Marq.” 

“It is very, very good to feel that that waiting time is over,” 
he said, leaning over my chair, while I first looked unmean- 
ingly into the tea-pot, and then asked him if he would please 
to ring the tea-bell. 

“Presently, The tea will be all the better for standing a 
few minutes longer. Duncan is so anxious to see you, Nina, 
He says he must always look upon us as his two first and 
firmest friends ; and that the Priory must be always home to 
us. But, dear, through this long lonely year, I have been 
working with other aims besides the—relieving of my con- 
science. I have been working for that home I used to dream 
of; and now I feel it within my grasp.” 

“ And the roses and the jasmine?” I asked, looking up, and 
trying to speak easily, though my cheeks were crimson. 

He answered me quite differently from what I had ex- 
pected; and I began to put the sugar into the cups at 
random. ; 

“Will you come with the roses and the jasmine, Nina? 
Surely, then I shall have waited long enough, my dear 
one!” 

“O, Marq! do ring the tea-bell.” 

For I knew the tea would be undrinkably strong if we 
waited any longer; and every one would laugh at me for 
putting in so much extra—just for Marq.— Belgravia. 


—_——_~>-————— 
HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. 


Great men cannot be known through grandiose history. 
The great man thus drawn beurs the same relation at best to 
the reality that the sculptor’s Apollo or Achilles does to the 
model, whom he always keeps in view as a guide and outline, 
while supplying actual deficiencies and exaggerating with 
artiatic grandeurs. Anybody who would understand the 
reality must always check the history by the lighter personal 
memoir. Take the brilliant, chivalrous, headlong Prince 
Rupert of history, and compare him with the Prince Rupert 
of Pepys’! The broad ontlines are the same, but only from 
the gossip’s pages do we come to understand what the real 
man was like. The ordivary Frenchman’s idea of Henry of 
Navarre, the ordinary Englishman's idea of Queen Elizabeth, 
are for good or evil utterly unlike the real beings, and would 
vanish on the reading of «a few chapters of gennine contempo- 
rary description. Mr. Carlyle has invented a Mirabeau whom 
most English readers now have agreed to adopt with unques- 
tioning faith, but which really belongs to the realms of fancy 
as strictly as Othello or Macbeth, Yet there are sources 
enough, if they were popularly sought, from which a very 
accurate notion might be obtained of the real human, un- 
dramatic Mirabeau. Marie Antoinette and Josephine Beau 
harnais are two figures which may be studied in every accurate 
lineament by those who will take the trouble, but which, as 
popularly represented and accepted, are pure myths, ‘The 
Swift of Macaulay and Thackeray is an imaginary being, whom 
any one who gives himself the pleasure of reading the letters 
of Swift aud of his intimate friends will find it difficult to 
account for. For years and years people have been quoting, 
‘*burn everything that comes from England except its coals,” 
as a proof of Swift’s narrow-minded bitterness, without open- 
ing Swift’s own pages to see what he really did say: and in 
what circumstances. In dealing with living personages, the 
public judgment is peculiarily apt to go astray from lack of 
the guidance of intimate personal description, Public opinion 
in England, for example, amused itseif for years by creating 
an imaginary Louis Napoleon—a ould, stern, and inscrutable 
being of profound sayacity and limitless foresight. On the 
other hand, the opinion of certain hostile circles in Paris was 
all the time creating in secret a figure curiously compounded 
of Vitellius, Mepbistophiles, and Lauzan. No such personage 
has either existed or could have existed under the circnm- 
stances. A few frank and faithful personal sketches will give 
to our posterity the true Louis Napoleon, and enable them to 
understand, as not many of us can pretend to do, his rise and 
fall.— London Daily News. 

—— oe 

The King of Bavaria proposes to erect a grand combination 

mapenanl meet the Walballa, designed to do honor to the 





great men of foreign nations. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, the new drama, “* Round the Clock.” 


BOOTH’S THEATRE.— EVERY EVENING, 
Helen Temple, in ‘“‘ The Lily of France.” 








MISS 





WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Sothern, in “‘ Our American Cousin.” 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—MONDAY EVENING, 
“ Married Life.” h 

OLYMPIC THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Gaturday Matinee, Mile. Marie Aimee, in “ Barbe Bleue.” 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—- EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, ‘Vietorien Sardou’s new play of ‘* Agnes. ” 














NIBLO’S GARDEN. —EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
urday Matinee, ‘* Leo and Lotus. 


WOOD’S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every af and 








ied 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHAMPAGNES.—The well esteemed qualities. 
SHERIMRIES.—Pale, gold, brown, dry, fruity, &€. 
CLARETS.—Good table wines, and wines of grand vintages. 


COR DIALS, Datch, from the oldest and only high reputed house in 
Amsterdam. 


LIQUORS.—Cognacs, Rums, Scotch Whiskies, &c. 

STILTON CHEESE, in tins and bladders. 

FRENCH PEAS, beautifal natural green, delicious harricot Verte, 
champegnions, &c. 

EUROPEAN FRUITS, Apricots, Cherries, assorted, &. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 
Union Square. 


> OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 

$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 

cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 

bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 

= DU BARRY'’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 

Invali fee most nutritive preparation ever off to the 
public. REVA TA CHOCO LATE, 1 & most delightful bev \ 

NOUN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


disturbing any of the old policies, to put in force a table of 
rates for new Policy-holders in which, solely by a more exact 
computation of the actual working expenses, they are enabled 


| to offer a large reduction in the necessary premium. 


This action must excite wide-spread criticism not only 
among those who are directly interested in the welfare and 
prosperity of the company, but also from the many Life asso- 
ciations of the country, whose very existence is imperilled 
by this innovation. The affairs of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York have hitherto been conducted on such 
a sound and conservative basis as to inspire the greatest pub- 
lic confidence, and it would be almost a national calamity if 
the continued success of the leading Life association of the 
land were endangered by any ill-judged action on the part of 
its trustees. It is incumbent on the Policy-holders to care- 
fully examine the statements contained in the letter before 
they criticise or censure the movement. If, contrary to the 
strong opinions expressed therein, they believe that the 
change will jeopardise their interests, we believe that the 
officers will reconsider their determination, or have their 
statements more fully confirmed by competent experts; but 
if the rights and safety of the old policies are in no way en- 
dangered, and the business, under the new rules, can be con- 
ducted upon a sound basis, it would be unwise to enter upon 
a discussion which would lead to a serious dissension in the 
company’s ranks, to be settled only by a most costly arbitra- 
ment. 

On the other hand, various insurance companies of the 
country will find their status compromised if they, in their 
turn, cannot also submit to this proposed reduction without 
endangering their safety. There are in this country, as in 
Great Britain, a number of Life associations formed which 
lack that popular confidence which alone can lead to success. 
Many have been founded more with the idea of securing in- 
fluential positions as officers of the company than of carefully 
husbanding the interests devolving upon them in the man- 
agement of its affairs; and in order to procure business, the 
ratio of expenditure to receipts has advanced to alarming 
dimensions, and the necessity of taking questionable risks 
endangers the rights of the healthy Policy-holders. The 
merging of such weak concerns into larger and stronger 
companies would be a blessing in disguise, and no one would 
regret the result save those most intimately connected with 
their management. But could other lerge and influential 
companies afford to follow the example of the Mutual with- 
out endangering ‘their stability? That is a question that 
should also be frankly canvassed in all its bearings, for it 
would not, in our opinion, be conducive to the general welfare 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


There is no interest that requires so careful and conserva- 
tive management as that of Life Insurance, and any move- 
ment that tends to undermine the public confidence in the 
capacity of the associations to fulfill their obligations, must 
inevitably challenge wide-spread criticism. The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York has lately issued a circular 
to its Policy-holders which will be found in another column, 
and is well worth the consideration of all those concerned in 
this momentous question. In this letter the trustees state 
that after a careful examination of the thirty years experience 
of the company, they have unanimously resolved to reduce 
the rates of premium so as to still further popularize the 
system of insurance, and they then give the reasons that have 
influenced them in coming to this decision. In a condensed 
form, it thus appears that the business of the company is 
founded upon what is styled the American table of mortality 
and a rate of interest of four per cent. on the assets, which 
corresponded with the working of the British offices. The 
annual cost of insurance is variable, being smaller at the 
younger and greater at the older ages, varying from $7,50 at 
the age of 25 to $961,54 at the age of 92 to insure $1,000, on 
the supposition that the management of money will be with- 
out expense. But as in all business operations, a percentage 
is added for the necessary expenditures which is averaged on 
@ basis of forty per cent. for all ages. These contingent 
expenses are made up of three distinct parts, namely, the 
actual cost of insurance; the reserve fund held by the com- 
pany to provide against the deficiency in the net and uniform 
premium to pay its contribution to the death claims at the 
more advanced ages; and a provision of forty per cent. on 
the forenamed items for yearly expenses. By actual experi- 
ence, however, it has been proved that the premiums were 
larger than necessary, owing to the outlay for the death 
claims being one quarter in excess of the actual require- 
ments; also that the interest on the reserve has been at the 
Tate of from 6 to 7 per cent. instead of 4 as assumed ; and 
that the ratio of expenses to.receipts has, during the whole 
existence of the company, averaged only 10 per cent. of the 
net premium, instead of the estimate of forty per cent. For 


that such an institution as Life Insurance should be merged 
into a virtual monopoly. We look upon the movement 
initiated by the Mutual as a sign of progression in a branch 
of business in which every citizen should feel an interest, but 
whether it is prudent to go to the extreme point recommended 
by its trustees is a matter that cannot be endorsed without the 
most convincing proofs that such a policy would in no way 
imperil the success the company has hitherto commanded 
by the untiring zeal and great tact of its executive officers. 
Would not a compromise between the maximum and mini- 
mum rates be amore prudent course to assume? Thatis the 
question. 





A BOLD ROBBERY. 


It is a mooted point in financial affairs whether banks are 
more sinned against than sinning, or in other words, whether 
burglars by clever coups de main realize as much in the 
aggregate, as some of these institutions do, by betraying the 
confidence of their supporters. In any case, in many 
recent instances, the same cunning, boldness and dexterity 
has been shown in the banker’s parlor as in the cracksman’s 
den, and chief among these may be classed the failure of 
Bow les Brothers and Co. whose operations in London and 
Paris will be likely to occupy the attention of the law and 
criminal courts for some time to come. Among Americans 
who roam abroad this house has; achieved a great popularity 
on account of that go-a-head-itive-ness which they claim to be 
typical of the national character. Messrs. Bowles Brothers 
and Co. not only had offices in New York, London and 
Paris, but they established branches at Geneva, Nice and 
Rome, under the title of the Joint National Agency. Their 
operations were manifold, and for ways that are dark, and 
tricks that are vain, they might have eclipsed even in hisown 
specialty, that celebrated character the Heathen Chinee. 
Their principal operation was the issuing of credits to tra- 
vellers, and so inspiring of confidence was their magnificent 
mobilier, their choice entertainments and their genial taking 
manners, that after a few years’ business, they have managed 
to show a balance sheet such as would have inspired with 
envy all the Jeremy Diddlers or Robert Macaires of modern 
finance, namely, liabilities, £178,000, and assets, £3,500. Itis 
astonishing that the Americans, who, above all people, pride 
themselves on their natural acuteness, should have fallen 
victims to a firm that was so infirm as to command 
only a small rating in their own commercial regis- 
ters. The confidence game has been rarely played 
on such an extensive scale, and we trust that the 
sad examples, which has entailed so much loss and in- 
convenience will have a beneficial effect in the future, and 
will limit banking operations to those well known firms, who 
by their credit and experience are worthy of the confidence 





placed in them. 


these reasons, which are strengthened by various tables to 
which we call special attention, the trustees propose, without | 


When the suspension of the London branch was first 
announced, it was stated that the firm hoped to resume busi- 
ness on the receipt of remittances from America, but a 
thorough examination of the accounts, proves that such a 
statement was a mere delusion to mitigate the effects of the 
failure. It is now shown that the company has only been 
enabled to meet its expenses abroad, through mortgaging the 
different securities placed in its hands for safe keeping, and 
the questions arise how these amounts have been appreciated 
and whether the New York branch and its special partner 
can be made to reimburse these defalcations. We trust that 
they wilil receive a satisfactory solution, but from the present 
exhibit we should judge that the prospects of the creditors 
are of a very gloomy description. 

This failure affords another proof of the truth of the 
danger of having too many irons in the fire. The expenses 
of these agencies are very great, especially where so many 
are established at different points. They are without doubt 
very useful to travellers, and compared with the old fogyish 
ideas of European banks, they offer suggestions that can be, 
and have already been acted upon, by firms of undoubted 
standing. But in such cases the operations have been 
restricted to one or two capitals, where travellers’ credits 
form only a part of the financial operations that yield a 
return, while the facilities accorded to their customers in the 
way of reading-rooms, etc., are met by small charges arising 
from incidental affairs, such as purchasing and forwarding 
travellers’ effects. That this disgraceful failure of Bowles 
Brothers and Co. will for a time impair confidence in newly 
established American houses among foreign circles, is a fore- 
gone conclusion, but that the well-merited esteem and trust 
shown to others of good standing should be in the slightest 
degree forfeited, would be unjust to the banks abroad as well 
as to their patrons in this country. We earnestly trust that 
future developments will mitigate this criminal record, and 
in such a case we shall not fail to give it publicity in our 
columns. 





A BAD PRECEDENT. 

For years past the columns of the American press have 
teemed with Jeremiads over the decadence of the mercantile 
ocean marine, and various measures have been presented to 
Congress that might eid in restoring this important business 
to its pristine splendor. We honestly confess that we should 
be pleased to see the United States assume a position that 
would insure its flag being seen on every sea ; but all its plans 
to that effect will prove abortive, unless affairs are better 
managed than those of ;the Pacific Mail Company, the only 
ocean line proper now under American control. We are 
well aware that accidents must and will occur in the best 
regulated and equipped ships, but the total loss of three 
steamers within the last four months, and the disabling of 
three others within the same short period, prove that there 
is some fatality, uncommon or unknown in other lines, that 
leads to such wholesale destruction. In order to restore pub- 
lic confidence, this compapy should not only cause the most 
searching investigation to be made into the causes that led to 
these disasters, but shculd also see that the ships are in sound 
condition, are properly equipped, and commanded by officers 
fully competent for their duties. In every case there has 
been a shortcoming on either of these points, and, lacking a 
thorough completeness in all such details, it is a mere ques- 
tion of time how long the Pacific Mail Company 
can retain its Oriental traffic when competition shall have 
rendered its position still more insecure. Our motives might 
have an interested aspect if we commented upon these acci- 
dents in the words of censure they so well deserve, so we 
prefer giving an extract from a contemporary, whose vicws 
entirely coincide with our own. The New York Times 
writes that “ this Company is the only one which keeps the 
American flag flying on sea-going steamers other than coast- 
ers—for the Havana and Brazil trade is properly the business 
of coasting craft. Its steamers plying between California 
and China are magnificent specimens of naval architecture, 
and, with the exception of the America, have carried their 
passengers with uniform safety. It is natural that, as Ameri- 
cans, we should feel a warm interest in the success of the 
Company ; and its misfortunes are matters which touch our 
national pride. There is, certainly, abundant reasons to 
believe that the steamers of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company are not equipped as they should be, and that the 
officers in its employment are in some instances incompe- 
tent. An immediate and thorough reform must be made, 
if this Company desires to retain the confidence which it 
formerly enjoyed with travellers and merchants.” 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says that following out a promise 
made by the Austrian War Office when its official narrative 
of the war of 1866 was given to the world, a similar history 
of the hardly less important campaign of 1859 is now being 
published, the first part of which appeared last week. It 
seems to be as remarkable for its completeness and veracity 
as the former production of the same bureau, which is well 
known to be avery model of carefulness and fulness. The 
chief points freshly brought to light by the part now out, 
which concludes at Magenta, are the extraordinary way in 
which the policy of Prussia was exercised to the disadvan- 
tage of Austria until the growing anti-Gallic sentiment of 





Germany forced the late King’s Government to come forward 
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—too late altogether to be of service to that of Francis 
Joseph. Thus it seems that certain proposals made by the 
Prussian Military Commission at Frankfort in February, to| 
promptly arm the frontier German fortresses and collect a} 
Federal force in the Palatinate, were disavowed at Berlin as 
premature as soon as known there. Towards the end of the | 
same month the coolness of the King’s administration I 
more openly declared. Credit was taken for not actually 
pledging Prussia to a neutral course of action, and great fault 
found with appeals made by Austria which took the form of 








addressing her rather as a member of the Germanic Confede- | 


ration than as a Great Power. The whole history of the 
negotiations of that anxious spring are for the first time fully 
told in the introductory part of this new work. And of 
scarcely less interest than anything in the complicated web 
of diplomacy laid bare by its means is the profound blindness 
of the military part of the Austrian Cabinet to the reality of 
the danger in Italy, the extent of which was never appre- 
ciated by them until the French troops were pouring into 
Piedmont, up to which time their chief attention had been 
turned to the Rhine frontier from which for the time Napo- 
leon III. prudently turned French attention to strike his 
immediate enemy in their vulnerable quarter, where she 
could neither find sympathy nor obtain any tangible aid. 


An interesting account of the social and political condition 
of Timor, one of the islands of the Malay Archipelago, east 
of Sumatra, is contained in the Revue Maritime et Coloniale. 
Timoi is 281 miles long, 75 in breadth, and numbers about a 
million of inhabitants, who are under the sway of the Dutch 
in the south-west and of the Portuguese in every other part- 
The country is divided into a number of petty kings, forty- 
seven of whom recognize the latter European Power. Each 
kingdom is divided into secos, or small provinces, containing 
one or more small towns, and governed by a datto, or noble- 
man. The throne is elective, but the late King’s issue, if 
any, is generally chosen by the military authorities in the 
order of primogeniture; the election, however, is not valid 
without the approval of the Portuguese Governor, who on 
confirming it confers the brevet of colonel on the King—a 
formality which the inhabitants consider very important- 
If the crown be conferred on a woman, she becomes a colonel 
just the same, but a regent is appointed to aid her, with the 
consent of the governor. The other dignitaries of the king- 
dom are the lieutenant-colonel, the captain, sergeant-major, 
etc., but the officers of the troops are appointed by the 
Portuguese. The King is bound in must cases to assemble 
the dattoea to consult them, and cannot even reject their 
advice. They, on the other hand, administer justice, but 
their sentence cannot receive execution without the King’s 
sanction. There are few crimes not punishable with death, 
but any man may buy himself off that has the means. The 
Christian religion has made but little progress, though the 
inhabitants have no other except something approaching 
fetichism, since they worship a sword, a spear, or a painted 
cloth, &c., allof which are called pomale. In some kingdoms 
there are priests elected by the people. Divorce is allowed, 
and women are as free as in Europe. Society is divided into 
three classes: the nobles and officers, the free people, and 
the slaves. Of the latter, some may be sold at will, but there 
are others that are attached to the soil, and cannot be disposed 
of; these are called Jutwano, and belong either to the King, 
or to some powerful datto, a descendent of a Royal family. 
When a slave is mauumitted he at once belongs to the class 
of his former master, so that if the latter be a datéo the slave 
becomes a nobleman at once. It is worth the consideration 
of any European nation looking out for a King, whether some 
person capable of undertaking such a situation might not be 
found at a moment’s notice among the forty-seven kings 
of Timor. 


The “ Privy Seal Commission,” which has replaced the 
“Privy Seal Council,” in France, is called upon to decide 
between two claimants to the succession of the Duc de 
Rovigo. It may be remembered that the last bearer of that 
title, who was a nephew of the notorious Minister of Police 
under the First Empire, died some few months back, and as 
his only brother, who left no issue, was killed during the ex- 
pedition to Morocco in 1844, it was generally supposed that 
the title would devolve upon the daughter of the Duc de 
Rovigo by his marriage with an Irish lady from the county 
of Clare. But though the recollections which connect this 
name with the execution of the Duc d’Enghien and the 
summary exile of Mdme. de Stael would lead one to believe 
that the mght to bear this title would not be very warmly 
disputed, it appears that the Baron de Soubeyran, President 
of the Credit Mobilier of France, claims the succession 
through his marriage with the eldest of the deceased Duke’s 
sisters. This is one of the first cases involving the inheri- 
tance of a title which has come on for hearing since the 
revolution of September 4, and much curiosity is felt as to 
what will be the decision of a Republican tribunal in 
reference to the transmission of a ducal title conferred by the 
First Empire. 

The New York Times states that the company of penniless 
Italian emigrants at Castle Garden has been reinforced by 
the addition of several hundred persons, many of whom are 
ignorant whether they are now in New York or Buenos 
Ayres, and another vessel, with four hundred more, is on the 
way to this port. Obviously these people cannot obtain em- 


ployment during the Winter, and the majority of them will 
therefore have to be supported either by public or private 
charity. The Italian residents of this city held a meeting the 











other night to discuss the matter, but contented themselves 
for the most part with abusing Victor Emmanuel and his 
Government. The true course would seem to be for the 
Italian Minister to immediately apprise his Government of 
the wretched condition of the emigrants, and to induce it to 
put a stop to the operations of the swindling emigrant society 
by which these people are sent to our shores. Meanwhile, 
the Italian residents ought to be able to devise some scheme 
for relieving the Commissioners of Emigration from the bur- 
den of supporting a thousand or so of helpless people, who 
are here against their wishes, and who have been robbed by 
the heartless swindlers who have lured them from their 
homes. 


General Van Buren, United States Commissioner to the 
Vienna Exposition, Secretary Robeson, and Colonel McMi- 
chael, of Philadelphia, an assistant commissioner, appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations lately 
relative to the interests of the Government in that matter. 
General Van Buren stated that it was absolutely necessary, if 
American manufactures and products were to be represented 
at Vienna, that Congress should make an appropriation at 
the present session suflicient to cover the expense of freight 
and of placing the wares of our citizens in proper position. 
Originally he calculated $500,000 would be necessary, but if 
Congress’ would, in accordance with the recommendation of 
the President, allow the Secretary of the Navy to place two 
ships at the disposal of the Commissioner, $300,000 would be 
sufficient. Secretary Robeson said he had two vessels, the 
Guard and the Supply, storeships, which he could furnish 
without much expense to the department; both were sailing 
vessels and were now in commission. He could have them 
ready by the middle of February. The Committee directed 
their Chairman, after hearing the statements, to report a 
resolution authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to place 
these vessels at the servicé of the Commissioner. 


The Toronto Mai announces the completion of arrange- 
ments for the organization of a company to build the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad, authorised under the act of the last 
session of Parliament. Nogotiations have resulted in an 
agreement to raise the necessary capital among the people of 
Canada, and to submit to such restrictions as will prevent the 
danger apprehended—that the control of the road and lands 
would fall into the hands of foreigners interested in a rival 
project. A Board of,Directors, consisting of five from Que- 
bec, five from Ontario, and one specially selected to represent 
the interests of the other provinces of the Dominion will be 
elected. Stock will be distributed in the same proportion, it 
being part of the scheme to open the books and to offer to 
the general public in the rich provinces the entire amount. 
No Director will be allotted more than $100,000 worth of 
stock. The amount allotted to Ontario will be rather over 
$3,800,000; to Quebec, over $3,000,000, and to each of the 
other provinces, about $770,000. Care also will be taken 
that no successful attempt shall be made to monopolize stock 
in the hands of the directors. It has been decided that no 
members of either House of Parliament will be placed on the 
Board, and that men of known wealth or great railway ex- 
perience shall be entrusted with the management of the 
undertaking. 


Dr. Letheby, one of the highest European authorities on 
the sanitary relations of water, considers water of moderate 
hardness preferable to very soft water for domestic purposes. 
About six grains of carbonate of lime per gallon is desirable. 
He finds that the death-rate is less in cities supplied with 
moderately hard water than in those supplied with soft 
water. It is a familiar fact that it is a great advantage, in 
making tea or coffee, to use water of about five degrees of 
hardness ; that is, containing about five grains of carbonate 
of lime or its equivalent in the gallon. The fine flavor of 
tea made with water possessing this quality is due to the fact 
that the carbonate of lime prevents the water from dissolving 
the astringent matter contained in the tea, without interfering 
with the extraction of the theine and the other desirable 
constituents of the leaf. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Four Phases of Morals. By John Stuart Blackie. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong and Co. The substance of this 
book having been originally delivered in the form of lectures 
before the Royal Institution of Great Britain, the author has 
with prupriety dedicated his work to the venerable Sir 
Henry Holland, the president of the institution. We cannot 
better give an idea of the design and general scope of the 
work, than by quoting, with some condensation, from the 
dedicatory letter: “ As by the arrangements of the season 
...-the number of lectures was limited to four, and asI de- 
termined to treat the subject in the concrete historically, 
rather than in the form of abstract discussion, it necessarily 
happened that the four phases of morals to which I specially 
directed attention, viewed in reference to the whole system 
of ethical doctrine, presented an incomplete and fragmen- 
tary aspect. I endeavored, however, under these limitations, 
to bring forward those historical manifestations of moral 
truth which both aflorded a ready occasion for discussing 
some of the most fundamental questions of ethics, and from 
historical and local considerations, were most fitted to be 
presented toa British audience at the presentday. At the 
same time there runs through the four discourses a unity of 
thought and tendency beyond what the title indicates, and 
which those who are competent to judge will easily recog- 


nize.” The treatises which compose the volume are entitled, 
respectively, “Socrates,” “ Aristotle,” “Christianity,” and 
“ Utilitarianism.” The discourse upon Socrates will be 
found most generally interesting, and it is the most symetrical 
and artistic of the series. It may seem a critical error to 
employ the term artistic to a purely ethical work; the his- 
tory of ethical literature would seem to show a natural an- 
tagonism between art and morals; but the distinction is 
superficial, and in no way essential, for between the two 
there subsists that deep organic affinity which unites all 
manifestations of truth. Prof. Blackie’s work constantly 
bears witness of his genuine artis‘ic capacity in a scarcely less 
degree than it reveals his broad scholarship, and his power 
asa reasoner and logician. 
system of Aristotle are admirably discussed ; indeed both of 
these discourses are quite remarkable as examples of lucid 
and comprehensive statements of fact, and for this quality we 
value them fully as much as for the generalisations of which 
these statements are the theme. Upon some points in his dis- 
course upon the ethics of Christianity we are unable to agree 
with the author—but our space forbids us even to suggest the 
nature of our objections. His treatment of the subject is 
peculiarly fresh and interesting. The concluding discourse, 
upon utilitarianism, is a trenchant polemical argument. The 
subject is treated historically, and a full survey is taken, 
from Locke to John Stuart Mill. Hobbes is merely glanced 
at, the author deeming his position to be so isolated as to 
demand a separate consideration. Herein we think Prof. 
Blackie erred; an historical survey of this philosophical 
school, as developed in England, should legitimately start 
from Hobbes,rather than from Locke. We heartily concur with 
the author in his judgment concerning the pernicious tenden- 
cies and influence of this barren school of philosophy. It is 
with sincere regret that we so imperfectly present the merits 
of this volume. It deserves a fuller tribute than this neces- 
sarily hasty and inadequate review. The work has been 
well presented by the publishers, with one exception—the 
binding. It is very unpleasant to have one’s hands dyed 
after holding a book for five minutes, especially when the dye 
is of that color so strangely popular of late years—a vile com- 
pound of red and purple without the beauty of either—which 
is known as “ Magenta.” 

Home ; or the Unlost Paradise. By Ray Palmer. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph and Co. This is a poem of 
over two thousand lines of blank verse. It is divided into 
four parts, and treats of the various aspects and influences of 
a true Christian bome. The sentiments are elevated, and 
command the deepest sympathy; the lessons are admirable, 
and the truths enunciated cannot be gainsaid. As a mani- 
festation of amiable fecling and excellent moral judgment, 
the work is very satisfactory ; but as a poem its merit is not 
so clearly apparent. It contains isolated passages of great 
beauty, but, viewed as a whole, it is far beneath work which 
the author has done in former years. For to Ray Palmer we 
owe some of the noblest and sweetest of our modern h ymns; 
hymns which in their fervor and simplicity bear a comparison 
with the best works of Charles Wesley. The present 
volume will not enhance the author’s reputation as a poet. 
At the same time it must be remembered that we are judging 
this book by the high standard of the poet’s previous achieve- 
ments. It is a work of which a lesser man might justly be 
proud; and we have no doubt that it will be read with 
pleasure and profit by many. The appearance of the volume 
is peculiarly attractive and beautiful. 


The Other Shore. By Anna Warner. New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph and Co. In a small volume the authoresg 
has succeeded in bringing forward a larger number of 
Scriptural texts relating to Heaven, than we have ever 
before seen gathered together in a single work. The narra, 
tive merely furnishes 9 thread upon which to string the pearls 
contained in the Word. (Let our readers bear in mind that 
illustrations do not always sprout up as quickly as mush- 
rooms, and so pardon us for using that hackneyed figure of 
the thread and pearls.) The book is an excecdingly valuable 
and interesting compendium of all that the Bible reveals in 
regard to our future life, and is entirely free from the 
blemishes which attached to that very popular, and in many 
respects admirable book, “ The Gates Ajar.” 

The Lillingstones of Lillingstone. By Emma Jane Worboise. 
Illustrated. New York: Dodd and Mead. A quiet, and 
rather pleasant story, not remarkable for any especial power, 
but pervaded by a kindly spirit. With one or two exceptions 
the illustrations are about as weak as they well could be. 

For Conseience’'s Sake. By the Author of “ Alice Lee’s 
Discipline.” New York: Dodd and Mead. This is a story 
particularly designed for young people, at least that would 
seem to be its design, although the author gives no formal 
intimation of it. The narrative is interesting, and the tone 
pure and wholesome. 

_———__ ge 
OUR REVIEWER REVIEWED. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 

Sir—I hope you will permit a few words concerning 
“ Admetus and other Poems,” a notice of which appeared in 
last week’s Albion. I regret that so grave a charge as that of 
resemblance to the “school of Swinburne” should have been 
made against the “ Orpheus” and “ Tannhatiser” of the 
volume. I reject the comparison altogether. Every detail 
ef situation and moral significance contradicts it. To 
the higher critical faculty, if Swinburne were sugzested 











at all, it would be by contrast and not by resemblance, 
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The choice of subjects was a dangerous one, but the 
legends touched by chance the finer sense and more 
delicate fancy of a girl, and she clothed her purer con- 
ceptions in no indifferent garb. It is to be regretted that the 
spiritual aspect of these poems, the only one which presented 
itself to Miss Lazarus, and for which her pen has found ex- 
pression, has been missed by your reviewer. 

Many of the shorter poems have merit enough to have 
entitled them to more than a mere arithmetical enumera- 
tion. “Matins,” which very recently found a place in the 
columns of the Albion, is as perfect and touching a poem of 
nature as any in English verse. “ Youth,” the first of Miss 
Lazarus’s “ Epochs,” is the very breath of summer and of 
song. See an example: 

Sweet empty sky of June without a stain, 

Faint, gray-blue dewy mists on far-off hills, 
Warm, yellow sunlight flooding mead and plain, 

That each dark copse and ho!low overfills ; 

The rippling laugh of unseen, rain-fed rills, 
Weeds delicate-flowered, white and pink and gold, 
A murmur and a singing manifold. 


The gray, austere old earth renews her youth 
With dew-lizes, sunshine, gossamer, and haze. 
How still she lies and dreams, and veils the trath, 

While all is fresh as in the early days! 

What simple things be these the soul to raise 
To bounding joy, and make young pulses beat, 
With nameless pleasure finding life sosweet. 


Will you allow one more quotation from “ Heroes :” 


Here, though all seems at peace, 
The mee measureless sky serenely fair, 
The laughter of the breeze among the leaves, 
The bars of sunlight slanting through the trees, 
The reckless wild-flowers blooming everywhere, 
The grasses’ delicate sheaves,— 


Nathless each breeze that blows, 
Each tree that trembles to its leafy head 
With nervous life, revives within our mind, 
Tender as flowers of May, the thoughts of those 
Who lie beneath the living beauty, dead,— 
Beneath the sunshine, blind. 

But my appreciation of Miss Lazarus must not encroach 
upon your columns. I felt that it was due to the lady to 
protest against the company that the Albion made for her, 
and I can only thank you for giving me space to make my 
protest public. 

M. L. C. 





THE PLAYERS. 


** Let them be well used ; for they are the abstract, and brief chronicles 
of the time."’—Hamiet. 


“as YOU LIKE IT,” AT BOOTHS. 

“ As You Like It” is not only the most exquisite comedy 
that was ever written, but is also a pastoral poem of the 
rarest and most delicate beauty. The players who can fitly 
interpret such a work must themselves be, in some sense, 
poets; at all events they must have deep and acute poetical 
sympathies. Hence it follows that this play is altogether 
above the capacities of the average theatrical company, and 
should never be entrusted to those who merely trample pearls 
under foot. The production of “ As You Like It,” when the 
company is not an unusually strong one, is peculiarly injudi- 
cious; and the company at Booth’s Theatre has never been 
noted for its strength. 

The respective personations in this rendering of the play 
fall into three quite distinctly marked divisions, namely, 
good, respectable, abominable. A very brief consideration 
of these must suffice. The“ Rosalind” of Miss Neilson is by 
no means a great performance; as a work of art it will not 
for a moment bear comparison with her superb portrayal of 
“ Juliet.” It is exceedingly graceful and winsome ; pleasing 
to the senses, but not satisfying to the intellect. Anything 
more agreeable to the eye and ear than her presentation of 
the character in the forest scenes could hardly be desired ; 
but, as an assumption of masculinity, it isa notable failure. 
Without considering the personation in detail, it may be said 
that it is deficient in energy and spirit, and in that sparkling, 
buoyant vivacity for which the character is so distinguished. 
The most satisfactory and praiseworthy feature of the cast 
is the “ Touchstone” of Mr. George Becks. His conception 
of the character may in some respects be inadequate, but his 
method of expressing this conception merits the highest 
praise ; he played the character with a grace and a precision 
of execution which denote large experience and ripe artistic 
culture. It is a great pity that he appropriated the line pro- 
perly belonging to “ Le Beau,” “ He cannot speak, my lord” 
(in reference to “ Charles the Wrestler”), and that he altered 
it for the sake of raising a cheap laugh. This was unworthy 
of so good an artist. Many playgoers must cherish pleasant 

remembrances of Mr. Becks in connection with the Olympic 
and Niblo’s Garden, in days when the dramatic critic found 
matter for comment at those theatres. In a certain line of 
characters he occupied a unique position of excellence. The 
“ Amicus” of Mr. Decker, the “Jacques de Bois” of Mr. 
Harris, the “ Charles” of Mr. Hogan, the “ Corin” of Mr. Sol 
Smith, and the “ William” of Mr. Brennan were fair perfor- 
mances, which seldom gave offence, and were, in one or two 
instances, marked by considerable intelligence. The most 
prominent instance of bad acting which the cast affords is to 
be found in Mr. Wallack’s “ Jacques.” It ig the more con- 
spicuous because this actor is the strongest man in the com- 
pany, and is capable of truly great and remarkable achieve- 
ments in dramatic art. No one whohas seen him in “ Fagin” 


can deny that he is a great actor; but he is far from being a 
respectable actor in “ Jacques.” I have never seen the char- 
acter so badly presented, and I hope never again to witness a 
performance so monotonous, tedious, and gloomily lugu- 
brious. Mr. Wallack’s “Jacques” is not so much a prey to 
melancholy as to utter desperation, yet even this does not 
save him from elaborate picturesque posing ; and, as a clever 
critic lately Gbserved in one of our dailies, “‘ Jacques’ would 
as soon think of striking a woman as striking an attitude.” 
Mr. Wheelock’s “ Orlando” is of so negative a character that 
i; really presents few points for criticism. I should not care 
to decide which of the two “ Dukes” was more wretche¢ly 
portrayed than the other. ‘The ‘ Audrey” of Miss Wells \in 
many parts an admirable actress) and the “ Sylvius” of Mr. 
Davis were wanton caricatures, sadly discordant, and out of 
keeping with the spirit of the play. Mr. Glenn moaned 
through the beautiful character of “ Adam” with most lachry- 
mose effect, his sing-song delivery of some passages suggest- 
ing the expediency of an orchestral accompaniment. Further 
comment upon the cast would be superfluous. It would be 
very pleasant to be able to speak in higher terms of this pro_ 
duction of Shakespeare’s loveliest work, but the facts of the 
case render it impossible. ROVER. 
—__>_—_——_ 


GEMS, RICH AND RARE! 


The telegraph across the Sierras and the Rocky Mountains 
startles us with the announcement that “ the famous Stanton 
ruby, which has been represented to be worth $250,000, was 
tested to-day by lapidaries, and proves to be a soft garnet 
worth about $100.” If we did not object to slang, we would 
say that the usual’ metaphor of happiness—having “a soft 
thing”—does not hold in Mr. Stanton’s case. Indeed the 
lapidaries have been hard upon Mr. Stanton whilst soft on 
his stone. Who is Mr. Stanton? Lest he may have sleep- 
less nights with his soft ruby, we propose to tell him where 
to invest the dollars in difference between the actual soft 
garnet and the illusive red. 

We cannot advise him to go to the famous marble palace 
of Ball and Black, for the gentlemen are closing out, and the 
gems of the collection are doubtless gone. Tiffany, however, 
commencing their up town history are full from pit to dome, 
and if Mr. Stanton wants awatch for a baby, ora doll for a 
girl, the store of Tiffany will supply him. 

Tf, however, Mr. Stanton has his teeth on sharp edge for 
five things—rubies that are not soft—he had better halt at 
Starr and Marcus’s, 22 John Street, who make a specialty of 
rare gems. Reader, if you have an eye for the arts, just 
allow the carpeted stairs to coax you up one flight to the 
general ware-rooms of Starr and Marcus, and then, to see the 
gems hid from common eyes, ascend still another short flight, 
and you are as it were in the holy of holies! Here are 
cameos, cut in Paris and mounted in New York. And you 
ean take sides with Father Tom Burke and order 
that exquisite set of Mary Stuart, $750, gold. Or if you 
side with Father Froude, there is a Queen Elizabeth 
lacking the softness and beauty of Mary, but with a stern 
face and frame that looks as though the original could stand 
a bit of work. There is Ann of Austria in torquoise and 
diamonds, and Madonna for the pious. Here is the chariot 
and prancing steeds of Aurora whose morning sun and stars 
are diamonds, with a fanciful and valuable trail. This 
gem is from a design furnished by Mr. Starr, and as it was 
just from the shop the price was not yet ascertained. Cameos 
do not change or come into fashion and go out; all seasons 
are theirs. 

Or Mr. Stanton can prove his taste by investing $5,000 gold 
in a necklace and etceteras to match of alternate pearls and 
diamonds. If Mr. Stanton has tired of cameos, let him ask 
for that sapphire, 11 karats, $1,800 gold, and he will see a 
stone that would be hard to match or duplicate. In the outer 
room he will find enamel work from Vienna, exquisitely set, 
and corals and jets. Should Mr. Stanton he particular about 
“ time” here he can find Jurgensens in great variety that will 
not belate him. He may also gratify his taste and ornament 
his rooms with bronzes and articles of vertu, but these latter 
are not a strong point in the concern. 

Before leaving this treasure house of art, let the reader ask 
tosee that emerald and diamonds, a ring fit to grace the fairest 
finger of any age or any land. The stones are uncommonly 
fine, and if it was placed as an engagement souvenir, the 
engagement we warrant would not be lightly broken. There 
are fine specimens in rings, but after seeing the one we name 
the others do not appear to such advantage. The distant 
reader sending for this ring will need to send seven hundred 
and fifty golden dollars. 

Starr and Marcus make a specialty of fine gems and fine 
settings. There was atime when we had to seek in Paris the 
fine pearl and diamond work, which is now a credit to the 
handicraft and taste of America. Madam the widow may be 
solaced somewhat by the jets and diamonds which are here in 
great variety. A very queer ornament for a lady’s bosom 
will be a picture of a horse—the picture of the animal was 
taken in New York, and sent to London, and there, with 
wonderfully good effect, transferred te glass. The picture is 
an admirable one, but one is nothing if not critical, and so 
we say, for the size of the animal, the legs are much too thin 
and out of proportion. This animal souvenir business is 
something rather new in art, and was started, we think, with 
the black-and-tan family. 

How to catch your hare is important, and to tell how to get 
to the gems and their owners we will say that a tastily 





dressed colored “ boy,” with the name of the firm on his cap, 


opens your carriage door, and then opens a vestibule door 
from which an easy flight of well carpeted stairs leads one to 
the sterling silver room ; here are articles in silver from the 
choice dinner sets to a baby’s rattle. There is a cosy air 
about the whole establishment that makes one feel at home, 
and then there is but one price, and that is a comfort, as the 
buyers of gems may not have the time, nor ought they want 
taste, to higgle about price. 

The house of Starr and Marcus has been established about 
adozen years, and their business, to have accumulated to 
their present stock, must have been immense, and must also 
have been conducted in a manner to give satisfaction to the 
great crowd of our best people who are the visitors to, and 
patrons of, that vast establishment. 


But we have exhausted our space, without exhausting our 
subject. 
—@—— 


AUTUMN. 


Peaceful and silent in the mellow smile 

Of Autumn, harvest-fields and pastures lie. 

Imperial Autumn! barn and granary 

High with her glistening grain-store doth she pile ; 

Each night the fair moon like a silver isle 

Unclouded beams upon the earth’s broad breast ; 

Anon, the wind-god riseth from his rest, 

And sings triumphant on the blast, the while 

Legions of leaves their tinted ensigns strew, 

To mark his path. The tall fern-stems are bare 

Beneath the hedges ; and where roses threw, 

In summer mornings, perfume to the air, 

From his —_y breast the robin shakes the dew, 

*Mid clustered berries of the self-same hue. * 
—Chambers’s Journal. 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Dore’s “ London” has been completed. The concluding 
number is said to be unusually rich in engravings, there 
being no less than two dozen, of which nearly half are whole 
page illustrations. 

The Russian papers mention the death of a literary man, 
Vasily Ivanovich Kelsief, who at one time resided in London. 
During his stay there he commenced a Russian translation of 
the Bible, and a scientific grammar of the Russian language 
for Englishmen. 

M. Alphonse Lemerre, the well-known Paris publisher of 
the “ Literary Parnassus,” has in the press a “ Tembeau poet- 
ique,” dedicated to Theophile Gautier, and comprising verses 
from all the poetical celebrities of the day. The book is to 
be issued next month. 

The Bishop of Natal has in the press “ Twenty-Six Popular 
Lectures on the Pentatench and the Moabite Stone,” with 
Agente, containing, 1, The Elohistic Narrative in Genesis; 
2, he Original Story of Exodus; 3, The Pre-Christian, 
TOSS. 

It is said that Mr. Morris, in conjunction with Mr. Mag- 
nusson, is peepeting for the press a volume of Northern love- 
stories, which will contain the tales of “Gunnlaug the 
6 aaa “Frithiof the Bold,”, and “ Viglung the 

air.” 

A new novel by Mr. Shirley Brooks is expected in the 
course of the season. 

Sir John Bowring is about to publish a volume of hymns 
and songs for school children. 


With the object of giving additional encouragement to the 
study of the living Oriental languages, the French Minister 
of Public Instruction has directed that the teaching shall this 
year commence a month earlier than usual, with an addi- 
tional hour weekly. The course of Hindostanee has already 
begun at the College de France. 

A household edition of the works of Burns is contemplated 
in England. Mr. Robert Crawford is engaged in editing the 
volume. 

Mr. Carlyle completed his seventy-seventh year on the 4th 
of this month. 

Messrs. Bentley and Son announce a new work, by Lady 
— “A Search after Sunshine: a Visit to Algeria in 

Mr. Spurgeon is about to issue a new monthly publication 
under the title of “ The Interpreter.” 

We learn from Cambridge that the subject for the Le Bas 
prize this year is “ Colonization in its bearing on the extinc- 
tion of Aboriginal races.” 

Mr. George Smith, of the British Museum, has, it is stated, 
found among the Assyrian records an account of a deluge 
similar to that recorded in Genesis. Mr. Smith will this 
month read a paper on the subject before the Society of 
Biblical Archeology. 

The Very Rev. Dr. Husenbeth, of Cossey, author of that 
admirable work, “ Emblems of Saints,” died lately, aged 
seventy-six. 

The trades unionists of Sheffield are about to start a news- 
paper, to be called the Radical. 

A change of some importance took place lately on the staff 
of the London 7imes. Mr. Mowbray Morris, who has for 
many years been manazer of that paper, has retired, and Mr. 
Stephens has been appointed his successor. The new mana- 
ger is taken from the Parliamentary corps, and is, compara- 
tively speaking, quite a young man. 

Many readers will be sorry to hear of the death of Mr. 
W. Fisk, the painter of “ The Coronation of Robert Bruce,” 
“ L. da Vinci expiring in the arms of Francis L,” and other 
subjects of the same kind. He also produced the historical 
picture of the “ Attempted Assassinatien of Lorenzo de Me- 
dici,’” and, among numerous other works, his two most cele- 
brated pictures, viz., “ The Trial of the Earl of Strafford,” 
and “ The Trial of Charles the First.” 

M. Chapu, who produced the statue of “Joan of Arc,” 
which made such a favorable impression at the last Paris 
Exhibition, is eee to construct the monument to be raised 
to Berrver in the Salle des Pas-Perdus, at the Palais de Jus- 
tice of Paris. 

Dr. F. W. Joyce, author of “ The Origin and History of 
Irish Names and Places,’ and other works, is about to pub- 
lish a volume of Irish music and songs. The volume will 





comprise 100 Irish airs never published before. 
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7 - laced a small carpet-bag belonging to the latter man of the} At last, the whole reason of these alarms came out. The 
A NERVOUS TRAVELLER. (a whom I will call Douglas. He and Brookes, his com-| night before, when we were getting ready for bed, he had 
Those of you who had the pleasure of living in the coun} | panion, lay down on the seat opposite to me, thus leaving me| noticed the butt of my revolver sticking out of my pocket. 
try four years ago, knew how remarkably hot the weather | the other seat all to myself; Brookes with his head next to! This aroused his suspicions. He began, as I had done, to 
was. Flies and wasps, bees and spiders, struggling for their | the window, and his face towards me ; I with my face turned | think over what might happen. He thought of me at Baden- 
lives in an ocean of tepid cream, tea-kettles boiling without towards him, so close that I could almost have touched him. | Baden with his bank-notes, and of himself lying out in the 
being put on the fire, haystacks burning of their own accord | Douglas lay on the opposite seat, with his head next the| woods, ard of the aflection those wolves would have for a 
—these were some of the horrors which characterised the | other window, and also facing me. This prolix statement is| full-sized American; and so his nerves were shaky, just as 
summer of 1868. | necessary to make you understand my story. Under myhead| mine had been. His suspicions were also aroused by the 
But if England was ot, Russia was hotter. The tempera-| was an overcoat, in the pocket of which reposed a six-bar-| way in which I asked whut the noise was when he was wind- 
ture was often so high, that India was left, speaking literally, | relled revolver, an old travelling companion, so that by merely | ing up his watch. 
in the shade. It was dangerous to venture out in the sun in| putting my hand under my head, I could place my finger on| At last he could not rest, snd, going very gently and with 
the middle of the day; it was spontaneous liquefaction to | the trigger. However, scarcely a feeling of suspicion crossed | great caution, lest he should arouse the slumbering lion with 
put one foot before the other. hen you tried to put your|my mind. Douglas asked me if I objected to having the| the revolver, he unlocked his bag, and drew out of it a for- 
boots on, you found them full of beetles, who had gone there | curtain drawn over the lamp. “ Of course not. * This done,| midable six-shooter also, He knew of the plan of firing 
for the sake of a little shelter. When you had got them on,| we could just see one another, but very indistinctly, Then} without exposing one’s weapon to sight, and expected, he 
you called, with all the little voice you had left, for two men | he lay down again, and there was a dead silence. | said, to feel my bnilet every momentas he stood exposed with 
and a boot-jack to pull them off again. All the world stood! The train went on and on, not a house to be seen through | is arms raised to the netting over my head. Then, when I 
still, or sat still, or day still, and gave itself up to its fate.|the thick forests. Suddenly a thought flashed upon me:| Came in from the station, he was suddenly aroused from a 
You had not the energy to abuse even the mosquito which |“ What would be easier than to rob a man, and throw him doze, and it was with the greatest difficulty, for a moment, 
erched itself on the end of your celestial nose. If youlout of the window? He would lie in the forest, and soon | that he refrained from firing. Had either of us given way 
brushed it away, it returned in a moment vr two with several | the wolves would find him out, and disperse all traces of | 0 our first impulse, we should probably gone on firing our 
lively friends, who converted your face into a battlefield, and | him, eating his seal-skin waistcoat with as much relish as his | SiX barrels at one another until one of us eould fire no longer, 
dug trenches, soon to be filled with human gore and their | careass.” laughed to myself. ‘“ How absurd this is,” said and then the other would have had to pop the body through 
own shattered remains. And so you may imagine that [|]. “Ihave no reason for suspecting these men.” ‘True, they the window, and say no more about it, and, whether confess- 
found it no pleasant prospect, in the midst of these annoy- | had been whispering together, and their rings were rather too | ing the fact or not, have run a good chance of being sent off 
ances, to contemplate a railway journey from St. Petersburg| numerous. “But what a foo! lam. I will go to sleep; at| ‘0 the mines of Siberia without any more questions being 
to Berlin. Moreover, as I was only just recovering from a| anyrate, I am tired enough.” asked. After a mutual explosion of laughter, we became ex- 
severe illness—brought on by drinking incautiously some of i had scarcely closed my eyes, when, in the stillness, I cellent friends, and travelled together in much harmony to 
the detestable river-water—I was not in the most charming | heard a sharp quick sound—“ click.” I held my breath, and | Berlin. ‘ 
temper or in the highest spirits. Behold me, however, seated | listened ; every nerve strained to the utmost. “That sounds The moral I draw from this adventure is, a word anda 
on a four-wheeled drosky, without springs, with a large|to me very much like the sound of a pistol being cocked. blow, but the word first—Chambers's. 
trunk behind me, and a small hat-box before me, speeding | Absurd ; no one carries pistols now. Americans, especially, iced bt“) Nested: 
towards the railway station ; the strong, wiry little Russian | always carry revolvers.” Again, click. “This is the second 
bonne pees with a will, - spite «=! Mp —_ glare —_ time,” I thought. Still not a - of any movement. The THE NEW MADE OLD. 
sun; the driver emitting oaths, mingled with a strong odor|rug under which Douglas was sleeping at the other end of — . » 
of onions, Russian leather, sheepskin, and stale tobacco; the the carriage, and from Svhich the poe may Poca did not move.| 2” ye nena po ae eens te about to visit 
passenger holding on for his life, of which he had not much | 1 noiselessly passed my hand under my head, and felt for my ps J nabek pore in their caps le: S aeaieen of the saint 
left. At last the station is reached ; porters rush forward; | six-shooter. Thank God, it was there. I grasped it, and laid Me som meet Se ee a signs 
away goes my luggage; away goes the drosky on its return | my finger on the trigger; and thinking of the favorite plan | “8¥° ” me or tabs aa “yrs 1 “ee — th i peo — 
passage, the driver suspecting that change will be asked | of shooting a man through one’s pocket, I turned the muzzle | P™C®S; Bence, fabricators have been at their old work, and 





- - i lentiful harvest. The British Archeological Asso- 
for. of my trusty friend towards Douglas. A!l this without speak- | 768P!28 ® P : 8 

There being only two trains during the day which run | ing finan ' trae oe ne sae — — and made the fol 
through to Berlin, you may imagine that they were usually| “He will have the first shot, at anyrate,” thought I; “ but|‘°" ing statement :— 6 remainder of the evening was occu- 


= A - j : ied in the reading and the di ion of ‘An t drawn 
well filled with passengers. After taking my ticket, I took a|I shall be able to return it before he has fired a second. But) P"® ae - —_- 
survey of the compartments. They were all occupied. Just | alone with two men, who are doubtless armed, I shall have a = ty ees, ~~ peony terme he a. These 
as I had decided on going into one of them, which held four | poor chance.” I cannot tell you the rapidity with which the en aa celled igri «ale 5 The = bei pe the 
persons, I was asked, in French, by a man evidently excited | thoughts went through my mind—thoughts of sin unab-| o¢ only in London . oe same th _ ~ ry nt 
and hurried, whether this was the train for the continent. I | solved, strangely intermingled with others of calm, unpity-| 25 Sheald be on their guard respecting then” Mr. Cuctey 
replied in the affirmative, and he, a friend of his, and my- | ing hate towards my enemy. But I remained silent. Once - SR re ey, St. SENS 
me ‘ ‘ ‘ ~ “ ~~ “ had inspected no less than 800; Mr. Planche had seen a great 
self, took our seats. The whistle sounds, and we start. Let| more a sharp click. I nearly fired—thank God, I did not—| jumber: but the a ie ie thniall 46 be Arg: 
me here explain to you the construction of the carriages, | and then again, click, click, click, in quick succession. “ Ah, ' Ty, aor, * © > an Bane See BS, 
5 & - - 4 a 000! The whole are proved to be of recent fabrication, though 
which differ from those of both England and America. A | my friend,” thought 1, “ I see what you are about; you are eimai. be a (agg este adam gor Bis 8 
door opens in the middle of the side of the carriage. On en-| turning your revolver round, in order to place the caps on} gq uj oa with mitres of three distinct rere ll f men 4 _— 
tering this door you go straight forward for about a yard ; to| the nipples.” And again, click, click. I could not help it.| ¢2°),PP® heen @iUE thece Us thay auciane te takes akin 
the right and left of you are two other passages, at the ends /I strung myself up to the task, and asked with a cold calm-|py@ military figures are as absurd as the pow eta yy Thee 
of each of them being adoor. The doors open into compart- | ness which makes me almost shudder to think of it: “ What] to an, est made in chalk moulds. the gravis tools 
ments extending the whole width of the carriage, and cap- | the devil is that noise?” telee nail peg lesa cost, raaagg aaa ae any, Soa 
able of seating about eight persons each. Facing the main| “J am only winding up my watch !” spate agi took Peters’ al with’ Thames wan he ped in a 
entrance is a small coupe to hold four people. You will| What an idiot Iam, and doubtless you will all concur in There ai anbh Gk, canton all Vaan choke ontieudil 
A r ‘ F . . uities 
understand, then, that, supposing the middle compartment to| the statement. Very well; wait a little. I immediately wholesale. They live somewhere behind the Victoria Docks 
be empty, persons occupying the two end compartments are | wound up my own watch, which had been forgotten, and de-| ang make these fraudulent relics in numbers and at ench a 
separated from one another by two doors and a a passage | termined to goto sleep. “ What is the use of all these absurd | gost that they can afford to sell them to mantmaions oF th e 
—this renders it impossible to overhear what is said or done | suspicions ?” I reasoned. rsons employed in excavating. ‘To such oat Gates _ this 
in either place. If you will keep this in mind, you will readily | At last, with my hand on my revolver, I went to sleep. I - renege oe ‘it enaliniies © ict Sa, tek Oho umicckak 
bY iv s ? 
understand what fam about to relate to you. I examined | slept well, but awoke suddenly. No! Yes! There, as plain sanesiny i 7 the Britich am Boag aah gs phe geinsinnt 
my two companions over the top of a newspaper. One was | as possible, stood Douglas by my side. The hammer of my forms us no roadway or old house om the nei shorhtod 4 the 
a fair, tall, strongly-built man, with moustache and beard :| revolver was raised within a hair’s-breadth of the point at| yuseum is explored for any repairs or alti Seeiony sin 4 
the other, dark, with rather the air of a Frenchman about| which it would fall and strike the cap. Should I fire or! put specimen: Per  Arol 8. public improvement, 
2 ’ , - ee ip 8 of Roman and Anglo.Saxon antiquities—said to 
him. Both were well, yet plainly dressed, but with an| not? have been discovered in the excavations—are sure to be 
is : . . : : P . : . u pre- 
amazing profusion of rings on their fingers, set with dia-| In the dead of night, to be roused suddenly from one’s sleep | sented for sale at the Museum. This fact ought to mak 
monds, evidently of great value, or else of no value at all. is startling, but to see a man stooping over you when you do| eyery one suspicious of articles brought to light by such a 
The survey was, on the whole, then, satisfactory, and 1} awake, is decidedly very startling indeed, especially if you| gongs. In the vast majority of cases they have scarcely had 
buried myself in my paper once more, when, to my astonish- | have reason to suspect him of bad intentions. : time to cool trom the matrix, and to be oxidised and pd ee | 
ment, I heard the dark man say to his friend, in plain, un-| And now, with my finger pressed firmly upon the trigger,| with soil, before they are offered as veritable relics of the 
mistakable English : “ It is fortunate that we have secured a| but without any attempt to leap to my feet, as I had at first | givilisation that existed two thousand years ago. In man 
compartment with so much room in it.” I cannot tell you | thought of doing, I watched him. He Jooked hard at me. cases these navigators—some of whom are knowing fallows od 
how much pleased I was once more to have the opportunity | did not move, and then I saw him take out something which | wil] wait at their work until they see some one whom the 
of speaking a little English, and I soon joined in the conver- | glittered in the moonlight ; it was a key. And then he leaned judge to have the antiquarian craze upon him, and then then 
sation. They seemed at first affable, but soon, no doubt, felt; over me. Then said I with a feeling of rage in my heart: suddenly offer him a mud-stained old sword, or a boss of . 
the natural distrust which is so characteristic of John Bull on |“ What on earth ure you doing ?” shield, feigning to have just dug it out. In too many cases 
his travels. However, it turned out that although they| He was so startled, that he almost fell backwards. This} the bait is sure to take, and the article, which has cost the 
spoke English, it was here and_there interspersed with a|sudden movement nearly made me fire; and then he an- navigator little more than the cost of the old metal, is sold at 
slight smattering oa Artemus Wardism.” hey both be-|swered: “I am only going to take something out of my a high price. These things make us suspicious of many anti- 
longed to the Northern States, and our reserve soon wore oft | bag.” quities shown us with such reverence by antiquarians. It 
as we argued out the respective claims of Federals and Con- “This bag, as I told you, was in the netting over my head ;| would not do to throw suspicion upon them openly, we know 
federates. I need not tell you that both my companions had | hence he was obliged to lean over me to reach it. I said,! unless we feared meeting with the response Monkbairn met 
travelled a great deal. I never met an American who had | very bad-temperedly : “ Take it down, then.” He muttered! with under similar circumstances from the antiquary. London 
not! to himself, and got the bag down. He little thought that| seems a favorite place for the discovery of Homan and Anglo- 
They had gone to the very extremity of the line of rail | there was only a hair’s-breadth between him and death. If} Saxon relics, and especially the river about Bankside, Ham- 
which was then being laid down from Moscow to the East. | he could have looked through my rug, he would have seen} merswith, Putney, and Wandsworth, where sufficient Roman 
They had slept with the workmen in the open air, and snored | the muzzle of my revolver pointed to Lis heart. swords and Saxon spear-heads have been discovered in the 
away quite calmly among a horde of semi-barbarians. Of| He turned aside, keeping an eye on me all the while, and| mud to make us suspect that the whole legions and tribes 
course, one of them had been to Jerusalem to see how they | took something from his bag. hat it was, I could not see.| must have thrown away their weapons into the tide in some 
were getting on with the excavations there. We got on well | Then he went back and lay down, and all was still. What] precipitous retreat—that is, if we believed every specimen was 
together, and were on sufficiently intimate terms at the end | was it he had taken from his bag? I could not sleep ; I dared | genuine that we see ticketed as such: not that we wish to 
of the day to agree to sleep in the same carriage. The win- | not turn my back to them both. They lay so quietly without} deny that some old relics may be preserved for a very long 
dows were double, and only half of the double window would |a sound of breathing that I was sure they were not asleep. | time without showing signs of great decay. If we were to do 
open; the seats were thickly cushioned. The sun had been | At length, by way of hastening matters, I pretended to sleep; | so, we should deny the genuineness of many of the articles in 
shining in through the double = upon our unfortunate | 1 breathed heavily; I do not know whether I did not give «| the antiquarian rooms of the British Museum, some of which 
heads, so that we were only too glad to solace ourselves with | snore. However, nothing happened. I grew more and more|—with the exception of a slight oxidation, which has not - 
iced beer and execrable claret at the few stations we saw. | sleepy; I was worn out, ill as I was, with the fatigues of my) materially affected the sharpness of the workmanship—look 
For miles and miles we went on through thick forests, with- | long journey. Soon, however, the train stopped. ‘This was| pretty nearly as perfect as they would have done if made within 
out seeing a single house. And then the evening came; and /|the only station at which we should pause for the next six| the present century. ‘There is a Roman short sword, with its 
after the sun had set, the air seemed almost as sultry as be-| or seven hours. I got a strong cup of coffee, and returned. bbard, or ted with specimens of golden engraved 
fore. We dined together, and then adjourned to an end com | I was determined not to change into another carriage ; I was} work, that looks marvellously fresh, and some of the works of 
partment of another carriage. A lamp had been lighted in | determined to conquer these foolish feelings, no doubt created | art dredged up in Roman and Greek waters are marvels of 
it, and there was a curtain, which, when drawn over the | by the wretched state of my nerves. purity of form to this day. 
lamp, rendered the carriage almost dark. Soon after we left} LIopened the door of my compartment, and paused fora} Old masters have long been preyed upon by a class of men 
the station where we had dined, a sudden glare of light burst} moment near to the seat where Douglas was lying. That|—in many cases kept on the establishment of picture-dealers— 
upon us; we felt the train quickening its speed, and a mo-| moment, as I afterwards found, nearly cost me my life. With| who turn you ont a Rembrandt or a Nicholas Poussin at a 
ment or two we were overpowered by a suflocating smoke. | a voice like thunder, Douglas leaped to his feet, and asked | week’s notice. ‘The sombre effects of age are given by judi- 
We closed the windows, and found that the forest on each |me what I was doing. ciously applied dark varnish; the panels upon which they are 
side of us was in flames. Long tongues of fire darted out| With inexpressible politeness, I answered that I had been! painted are genuine, it is true, and some seal of a well-known 
here and there, and scorched the carriages. If I were an| into the station: 1 wondered if he wished to pick a quarrel | connoisseur is easily affixed. ‘Lhe whole specimen is toned 
adept at word-painting, I would attempt to describe the scene, | with me. down to the required age, the varnish is cracked, etc., by the 
but it was far beyond anything I could make you feel or| He did not reply, except by a surly grumble. I went and| proper application of heat in an oven, and an old carved frame 
understand. A quarter of 4 mile or so of this, and we left | lay down as before; I could not keepawake. At last, giving| ‘‘of the period” is used, and the picture comes forth as the 
the fire behind us, only too thankful to have escaped so| myself up to my fate, I turned my face to the wall of the! veritable product of a master of some well-known school, 
easily. carriage, and with my revolver in my hand, went off into a| Falsifications of masters even that have lived within the cen- 
And now we began to make our preparations for going to|sound sleep. The next morning came. Went into the/ tury, are not beneath the notice of the clever rascals that 
sleep. My two fellow-travellers were evidently old hands at | station and performed our scanty ablutions together. And| abound in the metropolis. Now that the carbon process in 
this sort ‘of thing. They took off their coats, and folded | then, all looking very tired, and very thankful that day had| photography has been established, and by its means absolute 
them into pillows; their collars and ties were neatly pinned | come, we gradually began to calk with civility to one another. | facsimiles can be produced, at a price within the reach of 
to the wall of the carriage ; slippers replaced their boots; and| Douglas asked me what kind of a night 1 had passed. every one, there can be no excuse for any lover of art to be 
after spreading a large silk handkerchief over their coats by| I laughed and said: “ Not a very good one.” tempted by untrustworthy copies. Those persons who buy 
way of a pillow-case, and getting out their travelling rugs,| “For my part,” said he, “I did not sleep a wink the whole| merely for the vulgar pleasure of possessing a rarity, deserve 
they were ready for bed. In the netting over my head was| night.” to be duped, and we have no pity for them when they are. 
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when we say that old painted Sevres china is fabricated 


rarities. 





stored up with reverent care in th ds of cabi 





runaway steed. If any one doubts the 
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LITTLE CIVILITIES. 


penny-post are instances of this. 


supply of sma 


ere, the beauties of tilth and hamlet that lies beneath. 


Jatber a wayside posey of such flowers—flowers certainly 
enough to beguile a tedious hour. 


are needlessly inflicted and endured. must have fallen 


does), and makes their neighbors both sick and cross. 


rearward neighbor in the eye; he turns round to apol 


umbrella must be perfectly incalculable. 


rushes at the gueue, which has just succeeded in arrangi 


burning, and a score of hands itching to punch his head. 
A small civility which is sometimes paid to ladies, but 


sake somebody is sure to sacrifice himself. 


to alleviate pain and excite pleasure. 
But it is not on] 
mmediate posterit 





We don’t profess to be critically acquainted with old china, 
but ifeverything we hear be true, the frauds in this branch of 
art are quite equal to those in any other where the rarity con- 
sequent on age is in question. It seems to us that what is 
calied cracklin is often made artificially. The fine fractures in 
the glaze certainly could be easily imitated by the wilful fabri- 
cator, and we believe it is done. But we with a certainty 


moderns, and sold for the real thing at extravagant prices. 
Some years ago the director of the Imperial Manufactory, find- 
ing a very large amount of soft-biscuit ware in stock, cumber- 
ing the warehouses, determined to sell it off by public auction. 
This was done, and, to his astonishment, the lots were eagerly 
purchased. For what purpose this unfinished ware was re- 
quired, was a mystery whic has lately been solved. I; was 
foreseen by the buyers that the soft-biscuit could be painted | this; it is sometimes given, but people oftener content thejn- 
upon, and that the process of firing would make the colors 

sink in and be permanent; and this turned out tobe the case.| This is representative of a vast number of like cases 
Artists were employed to paint the ware in imitation of Sevres | through which run the notions of clearing away litter, and 
designs, and now, we are informed, the whole of Europe is de- | doing that which is easy for us but difficult for our successor. 
luged with this surreptitious china, sold at a high price to| There is a slight victory to be won over selfishness at first, 

rsons who buy because they have plenty of money, and 


ike to possess what the upper ten thousand consider 


as readily as we do those of our contemporaries. Of course 

The remarks we have made should be a caution to those who 
feel inclined to indulge in a taste for antiquities, without pos- 

ing a petent knowledge of the subject. Whenever | posterity,” nor even the action of him who lays down a pipe 
there is a demand, there is sure to be a supply—whether honest | of port and plants a wood ; but these lesser matters of soap- 
or not depends on circumstances. As a rule, antiquarians are|suds and basons are in their way essential for a smooth 
a guileless race—very eager, and prone to see what they wish 
to see—consequently, fair marks for the attacks of designing} The aggregate of petty annoyances outweighs in almost 
scoundrels. No doubt the world would be astounded if it | eyeryone’s experience those larger troubles which are recog- 
knew the amount of false antiquities at the present moment 
ts through- | do relief from the greater enemy in the organized pursuit of 
out th® country, and the sum of money they represent must | pleasure, why chould we not escape the lesser by systematic 
be equally amazing. When a man has a hobby he generally | courtesy and consideration.—Social Review. 
rans it to death, and the archmological hobby is notoriously a 


g of any ee ay 
article asserted to be of great antiquity, he can easily satisfy 
himself by a reference to the authorities at the British Mu- FAMILY QUARRELS. 


seum, to whom never a day passes without some spurious 
piece of old iron or stone being offered at an exorbitant price ; |i, very destructive of quarrelling, though’at first sight the 
they are, therefore, well up to the tricks of impostors in this | tendency may appear to be different. In the lowest classes a 
line, of whom the metropolis possesses a plentifal crop.— 

Caseell’s. 


a certain dignity backwards upon all the steps which may 
The journeys and schemes we undertake for our amuse- 
ment would have seemed to our forefathers nothing short 
of portentous, and yet sorrows and discomforts multiply,|der out of the question? One knows only too orem age | 
the sour element prevails, and it may be doubted whether 1 
we have of late invented or enlarged any source of plea- 
sure without a proportionate increase of pain. The troubles 
linked with the advantages of cheap locomotion and the 


tears, a certain quantity of mutual “ nagging,” and finally a 
Meanwhile receiving an enormous heritance of comfort | reconciliation, when both parties feel themselves to be ridi- 
and discomfort from our ancestors, and bent upon continuing | culous. Excessive punishments stimulated the crimes which 
their manufacture on the same vast scale, we neglect the 
minor civilities of life which would surround our struggles 
after happiness with a pleasurable atmosphere. The chariot} tragedy than of a farce. With poison, dungeons, and dag- 
rolls lighter on large wheels than on small, but a drop of oil | gers in the back-ground, or of a good quarrel is as 
rightly applied is the most essential thing of all. The largest 
schemes of enjoyment, whether they aim at immediate 
fruition, or consist in a youth-long burrowing after the wealth 
which age — sperd, cannot run smoothly without the 


civilities. Chasing pleasure with a seven-|the same family. The ties which bind people together in 
eague stride, we strain ourselves in the effort, and miss, as it 


But if to one who looks sooner or later for enjoyment small | an interesting, if not an absorbing pursuit. Even an enthu- 
vilities are wortby of passing attention, what must they be 

, the man whose horizon is not even grey with promise ? 
The hard-worker, the man by nature or circumstance shut 
yut from systematic pleasure, should of all others learn to 


no hothouse delicacy or fragrance, but bright and sweet 


Take a few cases, to show how mp | lesser inconveniences 
t 


to| be the case is one of the American States, to procure a divorce 
every non-smoker’s experience, at some time or other, to have | whilst waiting for ten minutes’ refreshment at a railway 
been half-stifled, and driven, perhaps, from carriage to | station, and, judging by the state of mind common on such 
carriage by some callous lover of tobacco, who has delibe-| occasions, we may fancy that the practice would be exceed- 
rately chosen a “not-smoking,” and refuses to budge.|ingly prevalent. To get rid of a lady and her luggage at 
Tobacco has made a large portion of mankind bears; their | Swindon would be a strong temptation to many exemplary 
selfishness preys upon their own minds (or let us hope that it 


family which would be produced by such a state of things 
Then, again, bow many have suffered in ribs or face from 
an awkwardly-carried umbrella. Men who have acquired | simply out of tbe question, and husband and wife would be 
the distressing habit of reading in the streets are special | as little inclined for the amusement as two persons who had 
delinquents on this score. One of these threading a crowded | accidentally taken 1efuge from a shower of rain under the 
thoroughfare, with his umbrella protruding tight and horizon-|+ame archway. For the present, however, the family tie has 
tal, makes pause, engrossed with his paper, and jobs his 


the he t ogee, it is scarcely so trying as formerly may be inferred from the 
and hits the man at his side a stinging blow in theribs. The | decline, except in comic newspapers, of the old jokes about 
amount of i}l-will caused in a twelvemonth by a mismanaged 


‘ : tional witticisms which have survived their cause, we believe 
Railway companies and others who open only one pay-} that an appeal to experience would prove that, as a matter of 
window where twenty are needed, necessitating the forma-| fact, the relationship of such persons to their family is gene- 
tion of vexatious gueues, have much to answer for. Then, rally agreeable, and the reason is simply that the relationship 
too, how uttesly unfeeling is the conduct of the youth who 


I d st ng|of mother by courtesy may be kept at a safer distance from 
itself with great courtesy and punctilio, breaks in befure his fl 
time, and, without the least excuse, sets a score of hearts 


hich i as | they certainly have to be carried on by more delicate means 
often neglected, consists in shutting the carriage-door when | than of old. But the game is perhaps more exciting in pro- 
you have got out, and left a lady sitting by it, holding her| portion to the refinement of its methods. To the educated 
dress to prevent its being trapped. Why should she be left] eye there is more pleasure to be dezived from the dexterous 
so till the next stray porter slams it to witha bang? Another] fencing between two skilful diplomatists than from any 
great power, for good or evil, lies in the management of| quantity of downright brutal abuse between a couple of 
newspapers or magazines on a journey. ‘The morose man | bargees, Parliamentary orators, or scientific professors. It is 
reads as many as he can at once, and sits on the rest; the shy | curious and interesting to remark the skill with which the 
man shuffles them together at bis side, in mortal terror lest | feminine intellect will contrive to give to a conversation the 
anyone should be borrowing-minded ; the fussy man offers to| air of a friendly interchange of courtesies whilst every sen- 
lend them severally to each of lis neighbors, and for civility’s 


} most susceptible parts of her antagonist. 

Between these three there lies a happy medium; lay your} The art can seldom be developed to any pitch of perfection 
papers not on your knee, or at your side, but on a vacant] except between members of the same family. There must be 
seat, or, if there isn’t one, on an arm of the carriage; so will] a common understanding before it is possible to convey an 
everyone be free to help himself with the merest inclination | indirect hint. People who have lived together very inti- 
of his head, or to decline without the trouble of a refusal.| mately know what are the sore places in the minds of each 
In these and in a dozen other points pleasant behavior in a| other, and what are the most judicious means of effecting an 
railway carriage cannot be carried too far. The jar and| approach. They know what are the arbitrary chains of as- 
worry of travel depresses some people physically, and most | sociation by which some apparently inoffensive idea is linked 
mentally, 80 that special efforts should be made at these times 


fire the train fiom a safe distance, and whilst seeming to be 
y our immediate companions, it is also our | engaged 
ty who should be treated with considera- only pi 


tion. We owe a kindness to our unseen successor just as 
much as we do to the man at our side. Rightly ccnsidered, 
the pleasure of the art is the same, and, of course, if the 
practice were universal we should obtain the advantages of 
reciprocity. A single instance will forcibly illustrate this 
class of cases. How often in entering lavatories, in clubs and 
elsewhere, do you find the plugs left in, and the basons full 
by | of soap-suds, and this in spite, perhaps, of written exhorta- 

tions to the contrary. But there is a still further service 
beyond that of pulling up the plug which can be paid to your 
unknown successor at the bason. Everyone knows that if 
you merely let the water settle straight down the scum 
remains at the bottom, and the bason requires cleansing 
before use. The slightest motion of the hand after the plug 
is removed gives the water a rotary motion, and obviates 


selves with what gives them the least trouble. 


but habits of this sort soon ripen, and we have only to 
accustom ourselves to the claims of posterity to admit them 


such vast considerations as the National Debt or Our Coal 
Supply are not here included under the word “claims of 


passage through life. 


nised as appetite-spoilers and life-shorteners. Seeking as we 


The general decline in all branches of the art of murdering 


man may quarrel with his wife, because there is always an 
i inary perspective of an appeal to physical force, and the 
application of a poker or other offensive weapon to the head 
of the weaker party. A possibility of a capital crime reflects 


turn out to be preliminaries. But what is the use of quar- 
relling with your wife, when the usages of society put mur- 


what must be the end. The difficulty will run through a 

the stages as regularly and stupidly as some paltry disease 
like the measles or whooping-cough. There will, even in a 
severe case, be nothing more than strong language, sulks, 


they were intended to repress, and in the same way people 
are much morejwilling to perform the initiatory scenes of a 


exciting as tiger-hunting. hen those implements are out 
of the question, it sinks to the level of rat-catching. 

Yet a certain variety of domestic quarrelling is still possi- 
ble, whether between husband and wife or other members of 





that relation are still close enough, and the aftections 
which they generate are warm enough, to make quarrelling 


siast at the present day would scarcely devote his life to se- 
curing the wretchedness of those about him ; but he may add 
acertain flavor to the odd hours of his life by indulging in 
that performance in moderation. Some of our Radical 
of | friends are indeed doing their best to discourage the practice. 

When their ideal state of things is reached, the marriage 
bond will be a contract terminable at a moment’s notice by 
the wish of either party. A couple will be able, as is said to 


husbands. The relations between the junior members of a 


would be so lax that quarrelling between them would be 


still a certain character of permanence and closeness. That 


stepmothers and motbers-in-law. In spite of the conven- 


is no longer so close as formerly. The lady who bas the title 


her new family. Still, quarrels may be discovered here and 
there which will aiford a great deal of satisfaction to the in- 
telligent observer. They are perhaps losing in intensity, and 


impose a certain reserve upon the two opponents. Then it 
may be remarked by those who are in the secret how deli- 
cately the signal of action is hoisted without giving a gene- 
ral alarm, and how skilfully a good performer can hurl a 
kind of argumcptative boomerang, which appears to be aimed 
in a different direction, but is certain to circle round and 
impinge on the very tenderest portion of the enemy. As the 
players warm to their work the move become more open, till 
at last the victory is won if one player ungovernably loses his 
temper without producing a similar result inthe other. The 
intellectual ability displayed in such contests is often so great, 
that it requires a very stern moralist to condemn the use of 
means so exquisitely adapted to a questionable end. As hu- 
man nature is at present constituted, social intercourse would 
become painfully insipid if such contests could be put down. 
They produce quarr:ls which are not defensible upon a 
strict interpretation of Christian morality. But corrupt hu- 
manity is apt to think that on (he whole such explosions tend 
to clear the air; and, if we take it for granted that we have 
a certain dislike to our nearest relations, not incompatible, of 
course, with a warm affection for them, it may be inferred 
that this is on the whole the best way of dissipating its in- 
fluence. 

There is, indeed, one important qualification to be made. 
Quarrels are of two kinds, the trivial and the serious. A mere 
transitory quarrel, if not positively a good thing, is certainly 
amusing, and generally harmless. It may be produced by 
any cause, by a difference of taste or of creeds, by jealousy, 
passionate temper, or arrogance. But serious quarrels arise 
almost uniformly, or so generally that the exceptions are not 
worth notice, from one cause. Every bad quarrel, and es- 
pecially every bad family quarrel, is a quarrel about money. 
Any man may secure a happy domestic life if he has only 
strength of mind enough to form and to udkere to the reso- 
lution that he will always give way to his relations in all pe- 
cupiary disputes. The principle isa simple one, though it 
occasionally is difficult of application; and its morality is so 
excellent and unimpeachable that perhaps we had better con- 
clude before we are tempted to prove that even suci quar- 
relsas these may have their compensating circumstances, so 


far at least as the bystanders are concerned.—Saturday 
Review. 





FENELON. 


This prelate was a tall, lean man, well made, pale, with a 
large nose, eyes from which fire and genius flowed like a 
torrent, and a physiognomy such that I have never seen any 
that resembled it, and which could not be forgotten, though 
one should only have seen it once. It had something of 
everything in it, aad the contraries were at war. It had gra- 
vity and gallaniry, seriousness and gayety : smacked equally 
of the doctor, the bishop, and the grand seigneur; that which 
was uppermost, as in the whole person, was finesse, genius, 
the graces, becomingness, and, above all, nobleness. It re- 
quired an effort to cease looking at him. All the portraits of 
him are speaking ones, without, however, having caught the 
justice of the harmony which was so striking in the original, 
and the delicacy of cach character that this visage combined 
in itself. His manners answered to it in the same proportion, 
with an easiness which communicated itself to others, and the 
air and the good taste which only come from the best com- 
pany and the great world, and which shed itself over all his 
conversutions. With that, a gentle, natural, beautiful elo- 
quence—but a man who never wished to have more wit than 
those to whom he was speaking, who placed himself on 
everybody’s level without letting them see it, who put them 
at their ease and seemed to enchant, so that people could not 
quit him, nor defend themselves from him, nor help seeking 
to meet him again. It was this talent, so rare, and which he 
had to the last degree, that kept all his friends so entirely 
attached to him all his life, in spite of bis fall, and that, in 
their dispersion, brought them together to speak of him, to 
regret him, to desire him, to hold to him more and more, like 
the Jews to Jerusalem, and to sigh after his return, and to 
hope for it always, as that unhappy people still waits and 
sighs for the Messias. By this prophetic authority that he 
had acquired over his followers, he had become accustomed 
to a dominion which, gentle as it was, did not like resistance. 
Thus he would not long have been suftered as a companion, 
if he had returned to the court, and entered in the council, 
which was always his great object.—St. Simon. 


———¢———_____ 
CHRISTIAN SKINFLINTS. 


Most men are curiously illogical in their character, but the 
Christian skinflint is the oddest contradiction of all. It 
sounds something like cold fire and stony water. As a 
Christian he must have his charities; but to give, is to the 
skinflint, torture, and to the philosophical political econo- 
mist, immorality. And these opposing principles have to 
be reconciled. We have known some odd methods of re- 
conciliation. One lady does fancy-work, which she sells 
at prices quite as fanciful as her labors; the proceeds of 
which mild extortion, after deducting the full cost of the 
material rather over than under, she dcdicates to charita- 
ble purposes, and so kills more than the traditionary 
couple of birds with one stone. For she amuses herself 
according to her taste, without cost; she makes a brilliant 
reputation among her friends for dexterity and cleverness of 
fingers; and she is really quite heroic in her subscriptions. 
She could sfford all that she gave in this way out of her 
private moneys, if she liked ; but she could never bring her 
heart up to that measure. So she makes her friends pay for 
her amusements in the way of fancy-work and nicknackery ; 
and how muca soever she is laughed at, she honestly believes 
this to be true Christian charity, and tat she is laying up for 
herself treasures everlasting for every little penwiper made 
useless by beads and plush, which sbe sells for ha!f a crown 
—extreme price of material, under fourpence. Another gives 
charity out of her savings; and her savings come from her 
bargains. She goes to market herself, and dees all her own 





tence may cover some dexterous insinuation aimed at the 





with others calculated to produce an explosion. They can 


on some entirely different subject. The game is 


shopping ; and when she has been clever enough to mulct 
the tradesman of a few pence or a few shillings, as the case 
may be, she puts the parings she has gained, neither honestly 
nor nobly, into the pocket of her charities, and robs Peter 
that she may pay Paul. She thinks it no wrong if, all in the 
way of business, she cheats a poor trader of his lawful mar- 
gin of profits, provided she throws the proceeds of her theft 
into the treasury of the Lord. She has no idea of the Lord 
not quite liking such addition to His treasury; of a widow's 
mite honestly got and generously given ranking far above 
guineas of gold of such questionable mintage. To her the 
thing is her charity, not the means by which she performs it ; 
and she never thinks for a moment of what the poor trader 











layed to perfection in the presence of spectators, who 


must feel when he watches the melting away of the margin of 
profitof which she has cheated him.— 7; Vaal’ 


3 Magazine. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 


To the Editor of the Albion and to the Policy-Holders : 


amination of the thirty years’ experience of the Company, and 
on mature deliberation, unanimously resolved once more to 
reduce the rates of premium for Insurance, it is proper in | 
their behalf that the existing members should be informed of | 
the causes which have led to this important measure, and of | 
the effect which it will have upon their interests. 

The rates of premium first used by this Company were 
borrowed, of necessity, from English Companies. In the year | 
1853, alterations and reductions were recommended by Mr. 
Charles Gill, the first Actuary of the Company, and adopted by 
the Trustees. In 1868, Mr. Sheppard Homans, then Actuary, 
proposed further corrections, many of them reductions, in the 
table of rates, which, after investigation, were adopted on his 
recommendation. 

In a recent statement to the public of the financial condi- 
tion of the Company on the 1st of October last, in which are 
given the results of some thirty years’ active business, it is 
stated that of all the Cash Premium Receipts nearly fifty per 
cent. of the same has been returned to the Policy-holders. 
Far the greater part of this large return consisted of payments 
on the part of the assured, over and abuve the actual cost of 
the assurance which the premiums were intended to secure. 


THEORY. 


To understand this, it is premised that the business of the 
Company is founded upon what is called the American Table 
of Mortality, and Four per cent. interest for money. The 
table does not materially differ from others in use, except in 
the assumption that of a given number now living at the age, 
say thirty-five, none will survive the age ninety-six. 

By the principle of Life Contingencies, it is found that the 
true amount to be paid at the beginning of every year, to 
assure a sum payable at death, is variable, being smaller at the 
younger, and greater at the older ages. This variable ranges 
from $7,70, at ege twenty-five, to @961,54, at age ninety-five, 
to insure $1,000, on the supposition that the management of 
money will be without expense. These variable amounts are 
called the annual cost of insurance. But as all business 
operations are attended by expenses, a certain amount, usually 
a percentage of these costs, is added, and the result is another 
series of variable amounts called Office Premiums. 

But to pay a constantly-increasing premium every year 
would be attended by serious inconveniences, and it has 
become the custom, in consequence, for the Company to 
charge and the assured to pay a fixed sum every year, of 
which the value is such that the ultimate effect will be the 
same as that of the variable payment. It is a kind of average, 
being tvo large at the younger, and too small at the older 
ages. The practice of the Company has been to add fort 


far the most expensive. 


the proposed new scale of rates is less than twenty-two per 
The Trustees of this Company having, after « critical es-lecee 


| Thus showing the smallest amount returned for overpayments 
to be twenty-seven per cent. of the premium paid, and that 
even upon the Policy which has been but one year in force, by 
Whereas, the greatest reduction in 


There can, therefore, be no doubt of the safety of the pro- 

measure, or of the ability of the new Policies to take 

care of themselves, to pay their own way, and accumulate a 
surplus. 

It will be apparent from an examination of the foregoing 
table, that if the premiums upon those thirty Policies had been 
made twenty-two per cent. less than they were, by diminishing 
the percentage addition for expenses, the result would have 
been that the Policy-holders would have retained the difference 
in their own pockets. Tho Company would have been just as 
sound, for, as will be seen by the facts above stated, it would 
‘aave held the same proper reserves on each Policy, but the 
dividends or overpayments would have been smaller. 

Without disturbing any old policies, it is now proposed to 
put in force anew Table of Rates for new Policy-holders. In 
these new rates a change is made in the p tage for exp 
other than death claims, reducing it from forty per cent. to 
ten per cent. Upon Whole Life Policies the effect is to reduce 
the premiums twenty-one and tour-tenths per cent. Upon 
other classes of Policies the reduction is not so great. No 
change other than a reduction in the provision for working 
expenses is proposed or made. 

When the computations for dividend are made, each pre- 
mium will receive the precise surplus which it earns. The 
low premium will receive a comparatively small dividend, 
because it will have earned less. The high premium will 
receive its surplus upon precisely the same basis as heretofore, 








andits dividend, far from being diminished, will be enhanced 
by the introduction of newly -selected and younger lives. _ 
Should any of our old or present Policy-holders, having 
policies capable of being surrendered, wish to take advantage 
of the new aud lowered rates, in such case (as they will make 
a new contract with the Company) they will, on surrendering 











their old Policies, receive from the Company their surrender 
value in cash, As a matter of information, it way be stated 
that on Policies five years old or less, the exchange thus 
effected will be of some slight gain tothe holder. On older 
Policies there would be no gain. 

The Company has made ample provision for the fulfillment 
of every one of its outstanding contracts. Even if it should 
cease today toinsure any new members, its fund would be 
sufficient to pay every death claim, as presented, and to return 
yearly to Policy-holders a surplus. its assets would, in the 
course of a few years, begin to decrease, but the last dollar 
would be on hand to pay the last legitimate demand. The surplus 
accruing under such circumstances, however, would necessaril 
be considerably less than if its new business were continu 
New lives, in youth and health, admitted to the Company, bring 


per|a reduction in the proportionate average losses by death. 
cent. of the net rate to cover ordinary expenses. Then, |Present members have been benefited in this way. New 
taking the age thirty-five as an example, we may write : members will shortly have the same advantage in their turn, 
Net Premi $18 84 and meantime will receive their insurance at fair and safe 
Forty “on — phe er ere MCS ee pee tron ne 7 54 | ates, while the Company is entirely mutual in its operations, 





RE GE PARI. 6 ions i cnc nnesidciveces oes $26 38 
This sum is made of three distinct parts, namely : 
1. The amount it must contribute to death claims, for 


the first year, called the Cost of Insurance, dis- 
counted one yeur.............. eendcnnicngre ns nee 52 


and both new and old members must mutually benefit each 
other. 

It is no less the interest than the duty of the Trustees of the 
Company to take care that no plan or change shall now or at 
any time be adopted, which would in the least interfere with 
the rights, the safety, or the advantages of the old Policy- 





2. The Reserve, or fund which must be held by the 
Company to provide against the deficiency in the 
net and uniform premium to pay its contribution 
io death claims at the higher ages................ 10 32 
(The assumption is that this earns but four per 
cent. interest). 


3. Provision for yearly expenses, forty per cent. of 
items 1 and 2 





Premium as before................ ee eee $26 38 


This premium is computed in advance from an assumed rate 
of Interest and of Mortality. It is, therefore, the theoretical 
premium, but must nevertheless be paid by the assured. The 
assumptions made in its construction call for the largest sum 
which was ever believed to be necessary. 


EXPERIENCE. 


In practice, however, the Mutual Life has found this pre- 
mium much larger than was necessary, in every year of its 
existence. To determine what surplus accrued in any given 
year, the premium was resolved into its component parts, as 
above described, and the over-payments separately computed, 
with the following results, namely : 


1. Only about three quarters of the sum, which the pre- 
mium contributed to pay Death Claims, was needed. The 
remaining one-quarter was surplus. 

2. The interest has been from six to seven per cent. on the 
Reserve, instead of four per cent., as assumed. This 
excess has contributed largely to surplus. 

3. The ratio of Expenses to Receipts during the whole exis- 
tence of the Company has averaged only ten per cent ; 
and, during the year 1871, was less than eight per cent. ; 
and the provision of forty per cent. of the net premium 
for expenses has, therefore, been much in excess of what 
was required. The surplus from this source has been 
very great. 

The result is, that large dividends have been returned to 

Policy-holders from their overpayments. 

The majority of the members have left their Dividends with 

the C g, ¢ late in the form of Reversionary 


Pp ° 
Additions to their Policies. 

The Company has now been in existence thirty years. 
In every one of these thirty years it has issued a Policy to a 
person aged thirty-five, who is now living, and who has paid 
each year’s premium in full, and has left his dividends or over- 
payments to his credit in the form of Additions to his Policy. 

The ratio of the present cash value of the additions now 
credited to each of the Policies, to the amount of money paid 
by each, will be found opposite the years designated in the 
following table: 


Year of 











holders, as they and their friends are themselves included 
th hh 





e 

The faith of the Policy-holders in the soundness of the 
Company, and the conservative and careful management of its 
Trustees ought not, therefore, to be shaken by the attacks 
which are wade upon it by interested ani unscrupulous persons 
who are envious of its position and great acknowledged 
success. 

F. S. Wiysron, President. 
W. H. C. Barrixert, Actuary. 


——_>—_——_— 


CHRIST CHURCH, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Sr. Nicuoitas Hore, Dec. 7, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Albion : 

Permit me space in your valuable journal personally to 
direct the attention of the Christian people of New York to the 
wants of the minister and church which I represent. I have 
never before in my life solicited money for any cause whatso- 
ever, and would not do soin this instance but from the fact 
that I was appealed to in the most pathetic language by my 
minister, the Rev. J. Mercier Green (whom I fondly cherish), 
to come here and present the extremity of his church and 
himself to this people. Briefly, then, I would say that Christ 
church, which was organized in 1853, continued its good work 
until 1863 under its present rector. At this time it became 
closed, and continued so until a few months since, when it was 
reopened under the most favorab e auspices. It is located in 
a section in Charleston, 8. C., where the humbler classes 
reside, and who are unable to furnish pecuniary aid of any 
moment. They do, however, all that they can. We want 
money to repair this church and its Sunday school house ; also 
a support for our rector, who, with his wife and family, are 
now in great need. If this church is once successfully in 
operation it can be kept alive by collections at home. I again 
ask this community, whose Christian liberality is so proverbial, 
not to reject this appeal. The cause has the cordial and 
unqualified endorsement of the Right Rev. Horatio Potter, 
Bishop of New York, and the Rev. 8. H. Tyng, D. D., rector 
of St. George’s church. And here let me take occasion to 
return my heartfelt thanks to Bishop Potter and the Rev. Dr. 
Tyng for courtesies received. Dr. ‘l'yng has been a warm and 
devoted friend to this noble mission ever since he became 
acquainted with its history. To me individually the many 
kindnesses of this venerated and beloved gentleman will ever 
remain as green leaves in my memory which time can never 
fade ; and it is to the instrumentality and co-operation above 
alluded to that I yet hope to bring to culmination a work to 
which I am devoting all the best energies of my nature. 








A. C. Kaurman, 

Issue. Cunt lag a = Ps On behalf of the Vestry of Christ church, Charleston, 8. C. 
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VENI CREATOR. 
BY F. T. PALGRAVE. 


O Thou who, as our knowledge grows 
In the world’s latter days, 

The more thou seem’st to clear the sky, 
The more dost hide thy face : 


—As ever-widening search reveals 
The depth and breadth of ill 
Scourging mankind through all the past, 
And sweeping o’er us still : 


As Science, forging day by day 
Her close-link’d chain, withdraws 

The once-felt touches of thy hand 
For dumb organic laws : 


As fears of change, and fears of doubt, 
Unnerve the v’er-wrought mind, 

Enfeebled ’mid its added strength, 
*Mid all its secing blind :— 


The wider wisdom thou hast giv’n 
Yet is not wholly gain ; 

The truer vision scathes our sight ; 
We cannot see thee plain. 


Enlarge our hearts and purge our eyes 
To bear thy nearer light! 

The world’s young ignorance is o’er ; 
Make us to know thee right. 


FACTS AND FANCIES 


It is said that Mr. E. L. Godkin, of the Vation, contemplates 
a daily newspaper. We venture the assertion that he would 
make a good one. The Catholics of New York are also am- 
bitious to have a daily organ ; one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars are subscribed for the purpose. Dr. Brownson has 
number one of a new series of his famous Review in the hands 
of the printer. 

Mr. Booth played Hamlet to a crowded house at Elizabeth, 
N. J., last Wednesday. The young Dane was very hoarse and 
suffered from a cold; in his state of health a trip to the Baha- 
mas rather than to England would be more suitable banish- 
ment. But the play went off admirably, if one may except th 
King number two, who played so badly as to bring discre 
on crowned heads generally. For a strolling company, b 
ever, Booth’s is good. 

The Baltic, of the White Star line, has just made the eas‘ 

e to Queenstown in seven days, twenty-three hour 
twenty-four minutes. This is certainly bringing thing. 
fine point, but then it was a fine passage. 

We extend our sympathy to our neighbors the Me 
Brooks, of the Hxpress, upon the destruction of their estab 
ment by fire on Sunday evening last. At the same tir 
make them joy that without a day’s delay they were a 
get out the usual editions of their paper. 

Mr. Judson Jarvis, who orders poor féllows to be arre. 
is himself to be made fast on the 19th inst. As he is party 
the order, we hope it will be perpetual, and that neither pa 
will seek to have it set aside. 

Wendell Phillips delivered a lecture on *‘ Daniel O'Conne 
in Steinway Hall, before a large audience, last Monday eve. 
ing. The lecturer took Froude severely to task, for his trea 
ment of the troubled question of Ireland. Mr. Phillips paid v 
glowing tribute to O’Connell. 

In noticing the lectures of the Mercantile Library Assotia- 
tion, we said they were delivered at Association Hall. We 
ought to have said Steinway Hall, where Mr. Bret Harte will 
next Monday evening tell the story of the ‘* Argonauts of ’49.” 
By this title he means the settlers of that early year in Oali- 
fornia, who are aristocratic in their bearing and are called 
“‘Forty-niners.” Prof, Pepper on the following Monday even- 
ing will lecture in the same place on ‘‘ Snow, Ice and Glaeiers,"’ 
illustrated. He cannot treat the audience to a trip to the 
Grand Malet, but he will doubtless make his lecture inter- 
esting. 

The Galazy for 1873 sends out a most tempting bait, tempt- 
ing enough to hold the old readers and also to add to their 
number. Gideon Welles, to whom tradition assigns a re 
posture, will wake up with ‘‘ Political Reminiscenses ;’ , t 
8. Black will give color doubtless to ‘* Desultory Sketelies ;” 
Mr. J. W. De Forest will in a ‘‘ Wetheral Affair” “trun thro’ 
the year,” and we wish him a pleasant journey. Miss:Ed- 
wards, whose late conundrum—*' Ought We to Visit Her?”— 
is still perhaps unanswered, will appear anew in the January 
number, Justin McCarthy is booked for the future, as is Carl 
Benson and Mr. Richard Grant White, whose ‘‘ words” ever 
find ‘‘ uses” and gratified readers. Mr. Crapsey (wish he would 
change that first vowel into a full note!), and Junius Henri 
Browne and Albert Rhodes and the Editors generally, make, 
assuredly, a tempting galaxy for the coming year’s Galazy. 

The Germans are ahead of us in general education, and one 
of their notable advantages is that their school time per diem 
is shorter than with us. From nine until three the poor chil- 
dren in the New York Public Schools are kept straight up and 
demure—no play, no run to get the lungs supplied afresh. 
We gladly, for the private schouls, state an exception, in the 
school of Miss Comstock, 32 West 40th Street. This lady is 
evidently alive to the importance of giving children Lodies to 
carry their heads ; so the children, weather permitting, haye a 
daily run in the Park, conveniently opposite the lady's school. 
The teachers who yive long hours, and often ill-ventilated 
rooms, ought to have some attention from the Grand Jury. 

The London Spectator publishes a list compiled from the 

Illustrated London News, showing the account of almost every 
fortune exceeding a quarter of a million personalty which has 
been transferred by death within the past ten years. Ten 
persons have died in Great Britain within the decade leaving 
more than a million, fifty-three leaving more than half a million, 
and one hundred and sixty-one leaving more than a quarter 
of a million sterling. ‘These fortunes, says the Spectator, are 
exclusive altogether of fortunes still more numerous and vast 
invested in land, and are very considerably under-stated, both 
in extent and number. 
The death is announced of M. St. Amant, the French chess- 
player, best known to English players by the match which he 
played with Mr. Staunton in Paris in the year 1843. After the 
fall of Louis Philippe, M. St. Amant was commandant of the 
National Guard at the Tuileries, and in that capacity was 
instrumental in preserving the palace from destruction. In 
his later days he fived in Algiers. 


It is said that medical science has lately made a frightful 
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Paris has submitted to the Academy an invention of his own 
to kill animals by blowing air into their eyes. A few seconds 
only are required for the operation, which, besides, causes 
little suffering. Experiments, it is affirmed, have been made 
at Alfort which have succeeded perfectly. One remarkable 
feature in this new method of killing is it leaves no trace 
behind it, and is as applicable to haman beings as to animals. 
It is to be hoped—as no doubt it is—that this is another joke 
of those mad wags, the Paris journalists, whose chief object is 
to sell their paper, and not to embarrass their readers with 
politics or statesmanship, otherwise any one might murder his 
friend without knowing it. 

A Western paper itemizes briefly thus: ‘‘ Mrs. John Baggs, 
of Omaha, has left Mr. John Baggs, taking the money bags and 
leaving John to hold the little empty Baggs.” 

One of the little pleasantries of the “‘ gods” at the Dublin 
Opera House consists in throwing on to the stage a bouquet 
to which a piece of twine is attached. M dar r= ptim:. donna 

to pick up the n it is suddenly drawn up again, 
eenidst e roars of the “ deities.” 

Canada papers say that the trapping season for fine peltries 
is now well advanced, but furs are not coming to market in 
large quantities. ‘Traders are out on all the streams, and a few 
of them have made returns. Fur traders find that the Indians 
are now as well posted respecting the value of peltries as the 
traders are, and refuse to sell except at full market prices. 


—— 
JOKERS AMONG THE ENGLISH KINGS. 


George II. was not a humorist, but he would have made a 
first-rate actor of “ gentee] comedy” had not fate cast him for 
another line of characters in the drama of life. Shortly after 
his accession he commanded a play at the theatre in Lincoln’s 
{un Fields. The house was full, but as the King kept it 
vaiting, the murmurs cf their displeasure fell upon his ear as 

¢ entered his box, three quarters of an hour bebind time. 

s he caught the unwelcome sounds he turned to Mr. Rich, 

2 manager, who waited on him, as if he might gather from 

\t official some explanation of the phenomenon. The 

atest of the intellectual harlequins of England honestly 
‘ the King that His Majesty was late and the audience did 
em to like it. Whereupon the sovereign assumed the 
fan mg caangro | suspected prince. He advanced to the 
of his box, took out his watch with the apparent con- 

m that it was an arbitrator which would render him 
e, and looking upon it saw that it showed the time 

1 he knew it to be. Then he appeared in a change of 
eter He gazed at the audience with an expression be- 
ing a guilty but a repentant prince. He put himself as 
outside of his box as the laws of balancing would 
and ot his wigged head, and very much powder 

it, he laid his jewelled hand on the heart side of his 

e velvet coat, and made a bow to the house, so superb 
pologetic pantomine that the audience burst forth into 

as burrahing and applauding, and all other possible 
ms, to demonstrate their gladness and to express their 

' to a full reconciliation of prince and pecple. The 

a element was very strong, too, in the eldest son of 
the Third, If the First Gentleman in Europe had 

n born a prince he ~~ have made a very good live- 
isanactor. High or low comedy, it would have been 
sume to a player of such versatility. He could have 

“ Rover” like Elliston, and his imitations were as good 
Toole’s. The best-wigged prince in Christendom has, 
mye had a historian who makes record of his royal 
in the histrionie part'of his profession. Raikes is the 
ticler, but the Duke of Wellington was the fountain of 
ligence. “ When the King sent for me,” said F. M. the 
eof Wellington to Raikes, “ to form a new administra- 
in 1828, he was then seriously ill, though he would never 
»w it. 1 found him in bed, dressed in a dirty silk jacket 
ja turban nightcap, one as greasy as the other; for, not- 

Abstanding his coquetry about dress in public, he-was ex- 

emely dirty and slovenly in private. The first words he 

sid to me were, ‘ Arthur, the Cabinet is defunct; and then 
ie began to describe the manner in which the late Ministers 
aad taken leave of him on giving in their resignations, This 
was accompanied by the most ludicrous mimicry of the veice 
and manner of each individual, so strikingly like that it was 
quite bapentite to refrain from fits of Jaughter.” This ex- 
hibition has been considered a proof of the King’s bad taste, 
which it may be allowed todo. But there was equal bad 
taste on the part of the Duke. If he bad looked grave the 
old bedridden Prince-actor would have been rebuked. More- 
over, the King wasyquite as capable and quite as willing to 
give an imitation of Arthur. Inimitable as the latter was in 
certain ay pam] there were certain. peculiarities about him 
which the King would have hit off with as intense delight as 
he felt when mimicking His Majesty’s servants, Viscounts 
Golerich and Palmerstcn. 

—_——_@——____ 


SHERIDAN’S “CRITIC.” 


The absurd mistakes with which the “tragedy” is inter- 
larded are, L admit, beyond measure exaggerated ; but only 
in one respect. As the many absurdities of “Lord Dun- 
dreary” were never found concentrated in one man, but were 
picked up from various odd characters and skilfully put to- 
gether, so the outrageous misreadings and mistakes of the 
actors in ‘ Puff’s’ “ tragedy” are too numerous to have been 
collected from the rehearsal of one piece; but, at the same 
time, they are by no means without ample precedent within 
the memory of any one who has often been present at the 
rehearsals of plays, and witnessed the unfortunate unrebearsed 
effects of “first nights.” Even the swallowing the mous- 
tache by ‘ Whiskerandos,’ which has so often been denounced 
as “ too broad,” was taken from an accident which really hap- 
pened, on the first night of Leigh Hunt’s play of “ A Legend 


of Florence,” to a Mr. Moore, who played the principal cha- 
racter in it, and who was obliged to Icave the si or some 
minutes, being totally unable to proceed with his part. A 


play of Miss Joanna Baillie on the subject of “ Mary Queen 
of Scots” was nearly brought to grief at its first representa- 
tion by another unrehearsed effect. Miss Macaulay,as‘ Mary,’ 
in one of her most affecting scenes sought her lace handker- 
chief to stem her tears, (“ Your white handkerchief here, if 
you please, Ma’am!”) but baving no pockets in her black- 
velvet dress, the handkerchief had been placed in what, I 
belicve, is called the “ pocket-hole,” and in her vain attempts 
to find it, she passed her hand up and down several times 
bebind her back with most ludicrous effect, amid the roars of 
the audience, who quite mistook the meaning of so equivocal 
and cyte an action. Can ‘ Tilburnia’ go beyond this ? 
But it would be endices were I to multiply precedents. I can 
only safely assert that there is not one “ ” introduced 
that I cannot, from my own'experience,“ cap” with one even 
exceeding it in abeurdity—¢, Duh . 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
A terrific westerly gale, causing great destruction to pro- 
rty of all descriptions, prevailed on Sunday last throughout 
En land. The telegraph wires were prostrated, and many 
buildings were demolished and vessels damaged. 
In London a large number of pedestrians were dashed to the 





g d by the viol of the hurricane. Street lamps and 
advertising boards were blown down, and many persons were 
injured by the flying debris. 


Dispatches from the seaport towns report numerous marine 
disasters. Eight ships were blown ashore in the harbor of 
Plymouth. ‘The flagship Narcissus, 2,665 tons, parted her 
moorings in the harbor of Devonport, but the crew succeeded 
in again anchoring her before any sericus damage was done. 
The gunnery ship Cambridge and three merchantmen, lying 
in the same harbor, also parted from their anchors, and were 
blown ashore. The crews were in great danger, but were 
rescued from their perilous positions. 

Dispatches from all other sections of the country bring in- 
telligence of great destruction of a. The gale was as 
severe in Wales and Ireland as in England, and was accompa- 
nied by lightning and rain. Many towns were flooded. Seve- 

vessels are cshore in Cork Harbor. The damage to pro- 
perty in that city is very great. Many buildings were un- 
roofed and trees blown down. 

The pinnacles of the tower in St. Thomas’s Church in Exe- 
ter, Devonshire, were blown down while the congregation was 
at worship, and, falling on the roof, crushed through into the 
body of the church. The congregation were seized with a 
panic at the first intimation of ger, and rushed from the 
building. None were killed, and their escape is regarded as 
miraculous. 
The Seborna, from Sunderland for New York, went ashore 
and was wrecked off Lowestoft. The crew barely escaped with 
their lives. Many of the huts used by the troops at Aldershot 
were destroyed. 

At Oxford, the chapel of Oriel College, Oxford University, 
was badly damaged, and the freight depot of the Great Wes- 
tern Railway was entirely demolished. 

The harbor of Cardiff is crowded with shipping. Over a 
hundred vessels are lying there, wind-bound. A number of 
cottages at Bridgewater were blown down. 

A later telegram says that the gale continued on Monday, 
but not with the severity of Sunday. Dispatches continue to 
come to hand, bringing intelligence of disasters both on sea 
and land. The damage in London is considerable. Six houses 
were blown down, and forty persons are known to have been 
injured by the falling buildings. 

A brig, the name of which has not been ascertained, found- 
ered off the west coast of the Isle of Wight, and every person 
on board perished. 

The bark Stralsund, from Hamburg for New York, was 
wrecked on Kimeridge Ledge, but the crew were saved. 

The g ter attached to the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich 
was damaged by the gales and the hospital was without gas 
for several nights. 

‘Telegraph communication is yet very much impeded. 
Several of the London gas stokers who were summoned, under 
the Masters’ and Servants’ act, to appear and answer the c' 

of conspiracy, have been found guilty and sentenced to six 
weeks’ imprisonment. 

The gas works of the town of Newport, Monmouthshire, ex- 
ploded on the 4th inst., with terrible effect. Several persons 
were instantly killed, and a large number injured, some of 
them fatally. 


+ 
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, wife of Mr. Disraeli, is said to be 
seriously ill. 

The new regulations for School Board elections in boroughs 
have been published. ‘Their principal feature is the adoption 
of the ballot as the mode of voting at such elections, which 
could not be introduced till after the recent icipal elec- 


say I take no part of the-responsibility of advising Mr. 
Odger ; that is for him and his counsel. I, Pemcomra fully 
appreciate the kindness of my lord in doing so. The rule 
was granted. 

An action for compensation brought against the London 
G 1 Omnibus Company was tried in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas lately before Mr. Justice Byles. Mrs. Simpson, 
the wife of a weaver, while riding in one of the company’s 
omnibuses, received a violent blow in the back through a 
hole being kicked in the panels of the vehicle by a viefous 
horse. Mrs. Simpson fainted, and remained ill for a long 
time. The jury awarded her £50 damages. 


In the course of an affray between some gamekeepers and 
poachers in the woods at Braxted Park (belonging to Mr. 
Charles Du Cane, Governor of Tasmania,) one night lately, 
one of the keepers, named Thomas Dudley, was shot by a 
poacher, who, finding Dudley was in close pursuit, turned 
round and deliberately fired at him, the shot taking effect in 
the thigh. Dudley died from the effects of the injuries. 
Three men are in custody. 


A man named Arthur Henry Morton, with several aliases, 
was brought up at the Guildhall court at Worcester recently 
on a charge of forging letters of ordination, purporting to 
be issued by the Bishop of Bath and Wells in 1863. The 
prisoner was appointed curate of St. Martin’s, Worcester, in 
1865, and then presented among his testimonials the letters of 
ordination in question. After holding the office for a few 
weeks he left Worcester suddenly, and was not heard of un- 
til the present month, when he was upprehended in London, 
where he had represented himselfas the Rev. Dr. Keating. It 
appears he had obtained a curacy at Stafford and a colonial 
curacy at Sydney by means of forged documents. The priso- 
ner, it was also stated, had by some means obtained posses- 
sion of the ordination papers of the Rev. Mr. Lyne (Father 
Ignatius), and by erasing his name and otherwise altering it, 
vo made use of it for his purposes. He was committed for 
trial, 

Mr. J. E. Champney, nephew of Colonel Akroyd, M.P., 
while walking along a busy thoroughfare in Halifax the other 
evening, was shot in the back and slightly wounded by a 
damask weaver, named James Whitehead, aged fifty-one, who 
bad been discharged for incapacity by the firm of Messrs. 
James Akroyd and Sons (Limited), of which Mr. Champney is 
a * Whitehead has been arrested and committed for 
trial. 





THE CONTINENT. 


The political composition of Dufaure’s Committee of Thirty, 
mentioned in our last, insures a report in favor of absolute 
responsibility in the Ministry. The vote of the majority will 
be for the exclusion of the President from the Chamber, 
reducing the Presidential veto to a mere fiction by stringent 
limitations, and resolute opposition to either a partial renewal 
of the Assembly or the organization of a second Chamber, all 
of which points are exceedingly important. 

At a meeting of Union Republicans, at Credin, in the 
Department of Morbihan, speeches were made and resolutions 
adopted in favor of a speedy dissolution of the National Assem- 
bly. M: Louis Blanc presided. © 

The appointments of M. Goulard to be Minister of the 
Interior; M. Leon Say, Minister of Finance; M. Fourton, 
Minister of Public Works, and M. Calepont, Prefect of the 
Department of the Seine, are published in the official journal. 
Though the Ministry as now formed is regarded as trans'tional, 
the above-mentioned appointments indicate a termination of 
the crisis and secure to the Government the support of the 
Right Center and Left Center. 

The police entered several wine shops on Sunday, and seized 
copies of petitions for the dissolution of the Assembly, which 
were circulating there for signatures. 

Ninety-two members of the Assembly who belonged to the 
Left Center, during the September Government, and 15 
Moderate Republicans, including Gen. Chanzy, M. Jules 
Favre, M. Casimir-Perier, and M. Leon Say, have united in the 





tions, as it was n to be able to say that a poll of burg- 
esses is usually taken by ballot. Several elections are pending, 
but the orders relating to them are not yet issued. ‘The town 
clerk of Devonport, into whose hands has fallen the precept 
ordering an election to fill up a vacancyon the Devonport 
School Board, has forwarded a letter to the Education De- 
partment questioning the right of their lordships to order the 
polls at these elections to be taken by ballot. 


At a Conservative banquet in Westminster on Dec. 5th, Mr. 
W. H. Smith, M.P., made a speech in which he criticised the 
Ballot bill, comparing the working of the system in England 
and America, denying that it prevented corruption. He made 
a most friendly reference to the United States, and declared 
it was necessary for England to cultivate good relations with 
them. As the well-wisher of the American people, he scorned 
the idea of going to war with them at any time ; he felt war 
between the two countries would have been impossible, even 
if the Treaty of Washington had failed. He criticised the 
judgment of the Geneva Tribunal, but ew it, and said all 

nglishmen were bound to accept it as fi 


The Army and Navy Gazette s»ys :—‘* Very great complaints 
continue to be made with reference to examination for en- 
trance into the Royal Military Academy. Year by year the 
}wtandard is raised, and it becomes more difficult for candidates 
to satisfy the examiners. Doubtless for a year or so, until the 
new regulations have got into full operation, no difficulty will 
; be experienced in filling the vacancies occurring from time to 
time among the junior officers in the Ordnance Corps. When 
once the army is opened to the youth of the country, however, 
as we are assured it will be, we question whether it will be 
found not only desirable, but absolutely necessary, to lighten the 
requirements in some measure.” 


The laborers in the 
general increase of pay 


n factories at Woolwich have had a 
m 16s. 4d. to 18s, per week. 


Mr. George Odger has brought an action for libel in the 
Coart of C Pleas against the proprietor and printer of 
the Figaro. ‘The article complained of, among-other things, 
contained this specific charge, ‘‘He defied Parliament and 
Gover t, and threatened unprecedented demonstrations 
and civil discord.” The defendants pleaded that the alleged 
libels were trne in substance ‘and in fact. Application was 
made to the Court of Common P!eas for a rule to cause the 
defendant to furnish particulars of the plea of justification. 
The Lord Chief Justice, after some discussion, said; We think 
that yon should have ‘a rule to show cause; but the Court 
cannot but notice the terms of the alleged libel, and I venture 
to su to the -plaintiff that he should consult his | 
adviser, not as to isolated passages, but'as to the whole effect 
of the alleged libel. is rule, 


mr een Fa 
a Yery considerable expense. Mr.’ : wish! 

















P tation to the National Assembly of a proposal for refer- 
ence to the Committee of Thirty, suggesting the prolongation 
of M. Thiers’s term of office for four years; the election of a 
Vice-President ; the partial renewal of the Assembly yearly ; 
the establishment of the principle of Ministerial responsibility ; 
the creation of a second Chamber, and the settlement of the 
relations between the Executive and Legislative Departments. 
A deputation of the Moderate Republicans in the National 
Assembly called upon M. Thiers on Monday, to express their 
apprekensions that he was leaning too far toward the party of 
the Right. The President, in response, assured them that he 
would uphold, firm and unshaken, the policy announced in his 
message at the opening of the session. 
A later telegram states that the number of petitions for the 
dissolution of the Assembly, circulating through Paris and the 
Departments, is greatly increasing. 


In the Italian Chamber of Deputies, the Government was 
asked to explain why four schools for English and Ameri- 
can children in Rome have been recently closed by the authori- 
ties. Senor Lanza replied that the schools were opened with- 
out the authorization of the municipality, and sanitary regu- 
lations had not been complied with in them. 

A violent storm swept over Naples on Dec. 4, doing much 
damage to shipping in the r. 

The Counties Reform bill passed to its third reading in the 
Upper House of the Prussian Landtag on Dec.7. A number 
of amendments which had been proposed were withdrawn, and 
the bill passed in the shape it came from the Lower House. 
Gen. von Roon has left the Ministry of War for an indefinite 
time, although he has not formally tendered his resignation. 
The election for President and Vice-President of the Swiss 
Ceniederation for the year 1873 has resulted in the choice of 
M. Ceresole for the former office, and Dr. Schenck for the 








latter. 
A deputation of Americans had an audience with the Pope 
on Dec. 5, and p ted an expressing the devotion 


of American Catholics to the Holy See. The Pope made a 
feeling response, and concluded by giving his blessing to the 
Catholics of America. 

A dispatch from Turin, announce that. the waters of the 
River Arno, as well as the Po, have overflowed their banks. 
Many bridges crossing these two streams have been swept 
away and destroyed, and the communes are inundated, causing 
great destruction to property. 

Hans Christian Andersen, the well-known Danish poet and 
novelist, is seriously ill, He is now in his 67th year. 

The Republican bands in Catalonia have dispersed, and 
‘tranquillity is restored. The armed bands which were roving 





ear -Villa’Franca and in the Despéuaperros mountains have 
pet disappeured. 
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NEW YORK BANKER S 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 





VERMILYE &« CO., 
16 & is NASSAU STREET. 





MARX & CO.,, 
14 WALL ST. 





BARTON & ALLEN, 


should persist in ignoring the claims of 
legitimate business firms, 


the Stock cliques. The Comptroller of the 
Currency, in his annual report, explains this 
by the remark, that in consequence of the 
State law not less than sixty millions of 
country bank notes are held on deposit in this 
city; that this money must be lent on call, 
because it may be wanted at any time; and 
that it must pay a high rate of interest, 
because the banks allow a good rate to their 
correspondents. This will hardly be accepted 
as a vali@ excuse for the banks which habi- 
tually pander to rings and cliques. They 





40 BROAD STREET. 





JAY COOKE & Co., 


20 Watt Street, & 41 Lomparp Street, Lonpon. 





HENRY CLEWS & CoO., 
32 WALL STREET. 





WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
380 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





JOHN BLOODGOOD «& CoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 





WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 





CHICACO BANKERS. 





A. Cc. & O. F. BADGER. 








CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. 





Cc. KAUFFMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Srreer, Taurspay P, M., Dec, 12, 1872. 
Affairs in Wall Street during the past week 
have been quiescent, the stringency in the 
money market restricting operations. The 
reduction of the rate of the Bank of England 
to five percent. would have had a beneficial 
eftect, but the retiring of money from circu- 
lation by the United States Treasury has 
caused a local demand at a rate of 1-35 per 
cent. per diem and in many instances with in- 
terest added. Gold is steady at 1123 
and 44, and the effect of the Lon- 
don news upon Foreign Exchange is to 
stiffen sixty-day sterling to\108 7 and 109, and 
to diminish the extreme rates for demand 
bills. The counter rates of prime drawers 
now stand at 109 for long, and 1104 fur de- 
’ mand sterling; a difference of only 144 per 
cent. Governments are higher in sympathy 
with the advance in London, and stocks are 
but .little animated ‘with the exception of 
two or three;specialties on which speculation 
is centered. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 


Americaa Gold 
Jel. 


weOZzZ wee 
4 


ttsb 








Wells, Pargo........ ..-- 86%@ 


The tendency towards 


monetary ease, 
noted last week, has 


iven place to renewed 
stringency, which has a restraining eftect 
upon ie. Call loans have cost borrowers 
7 per cent. to 1-32 per diem commission 
adted, while ordinary business paper has 
been extremely difficult of negotiation. Even 
best grades have had to submit to one and 
-one and a half per cent. a month. The cur- 
rency movement is still against this centre, 
and it is evident that weak firms will have a 
trying time in tiding over the period of 
annual settlements, comprised within the next 
three weeks. Since our last issue, the sus- 
pension of a Drug firm and a Tea firm has 
been announced, but from the conservation 
-of credits and the healthful condition of 
general trade during the year, no wide-spread 
or serious embarrassment in commercial 
eircles is apprehended. It is a source of great 

~ee that many of our local banks 





are enabled to allow their correspondents a 
good rate, simple because they are enabled 
to obtain usurious rates for their money by 
putting it out on stock collateral, whose 
intrinsic value is very often of an intangible 
character. A high rate of profit usually 
implies a high risk, but that does not seem to 
trouble the managers of these speculative 
banks in the least. It is quite clear that our 


banking laws need to be eae to the keen 
edge of the legislative pruning knife—W. Y. 
Shipping List. 


It is currently reported that, several of our 
New York merchants are about to make 
investments in San Domingo, with a view 
towards increasing the trade between the 
two countries. Civil feuds and the natural 
indolence of its inhabitants have left great 
openings for the profitable investment of 
American merchants’ money and energy in 
San Domingo. 


The Chicago Board of Trade has expelled 
twe of its members for issuing fraudulent 
warehouse receipts for corn and wheat to the 
extent of upwards of three hundred thousand 
bushels, and the act is justly applauded by 
the local press. These men simply resorted 
to fraud in order to depress the ne B market, 
and in combination with others succeeded in 
swindling the producers of the North west 
out of large amounts. It would be natural 
to suppose that an association composed of 
honorable merchants would have voted unani- 
mously for expelling from among them par- 
ties guilty of a gross fraud, but it is recorded 
that ten in one hundred and ten voted against 
expulsion. The “commercial honor” of the 
Board requires that these ten should also be 
expelled, unless they can give a good reason 
for their desire to retain in the association 
self-confessed swindlers and knaves. 


The merchant ymarine of the® world the 
current year, according to figures published 
by the Statistical Bureau of Brussels, consists 
of 61,062 vessels, measuring 18,214,535 tons. 
The sailing vessels number $6,737, measuring 
14,563,873 tons, and the steamers number 
4335, measuring 3,680,670 tons. Of the res- 

tive nations making up the list, Great 

ritain has 21,720 vessels, measuring 7,860,492 
tons, and the United States has 7512 vessels, 
measuring 2,680,163 tons. Of sailing vessels, 
Great Britain has 19,182, measuring 5,468,327 
tons, and the United States has 7092, measur- 
ing 2,279,120 tons. Of steamers, Great Britain 
has 2538. meepeuting 2,382,145 tons, and the 
United States has 420, measuring 401,043 tons. 
In 1870 the merchant navy of the world 
consisted of 63,650 vessels, measuring 18,- 
835,930 tons, divided into 59,518 sailing ves- 
sels, measuring 16,042,498 tons, and 4132 
steamers, measuring 2,794,434 tons. 


With the great insurance losses at Chicago 
but little more than a year ago, followed so 
soon by an extensive conflagration in Boston, 
bankrupting numerous companies and weak- 
ening so many others, it was to bave been 
expected that insurance rates would advance. 
At all events, such has been the result, and 
in consequence there is a disposition to orga- 
nise mutual companies, which have gunesally 
met with good success in New England. 


During the past fiscal year, according to 
the report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
upwards of eleven million acres of public 
lands have been disposed of, the greater part 
for railroad grants and homestead locations, 
and about one-ninth per cent. sales, amount- 
ing to about three millions and a quarter of 
dollars. The homestead locations alone 
amount to over four million and a half of 
acres, which is a gratifying indication of the 


¢ | Tapid settlement of the new territory. 


The construction of a navigable canal to 
connect the port of Sebastopol to Balaklava 
has been resolved upon by the Russian 
Government at an estimated cost of 14,000,- 
000 roubles. Sebastopol is to be a merely 
commercial harbor, and Balaklava a war 
harbor. Their connection is therefore indis- 
pensable. 


Letters from Europe concerning the failure 
of Messrs. Bowles Brothers and Co., Ameri- 
can Bankers, are not very explicit in their 
statements of the cause, but it seems that the 
insolvents have been playing fast and loose 
with their depositors, and have attempted 
business a on a larger scale than 
was warranted by their capital and sources. 
In one instance they hypothecated to the 
Union Bank, where they kept an account, 
some bonds left with them by an American 
customer, without his knowledge or consent. 
On account of the depreciation of securities 
— the bank held for the firm, it refused 
pay 


Americans who were travelling in Europe on 
Bowles’ letters of credit were greatly incon- 








and continue to] left without money enough to pay 
loan so large a per centage of their means to | bills. 


venienced, in some instances being actually 
eir hotel 


A member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House of tatives, from 





which the bill for the settlement of the 


French spoliation claims was reported at the 
last. session, expresses the conviction that 
during the present session these claims will 
be met and liquidated by the Government. 
The claims-‘now amount to $5,000,000. They 
originally stood at $12,000,000. Many of 
them have of course passed into the hands of 
third parties, but the major tion is still 
held by the heirs of the first claimants. The 
claims, if paid, will be without interest for 
the years they kave run. 


The topic dwelt upon at greatest length in 
the report of the Secretary of the Navy, is 
the proposed ship canal across the Isthmus 
of rien. The Secretary presents the 
considerations that urge the construction of 
such a canal, if a practicable route can be 


mends continued appropriations for prose- 
cuting the surveys. e also speaks with 
favor of the scheme of securing a coaling 
station for vessels engaged in the Pacific 
trade, at the Navigator Islands, the pre- 
liminary negotiations for which have already 
been made by an officer of the navy. 


Early in the ensuing year,a new steam 
freight line is to be established between Bos- 
ton and Liverpool, the steamers now running 
to the St. Lawrence being despatched to 
Boston during the Winter months 


The Pacific Mail Steamship Company has 
applied to the Treasury Department for per- 
mission to run a — 9 English steamer 
between New York and Aspinwall upon the 
same conditions as an American-built vessel 
could be run. The company represented that 
there is a large accumulation of freight at 
Aspinwall, part of it from the South Pacific 
coast and Central America and the rest from 
San Francisco, and that no suitable American 
vessels can be chartered to convey the freight 
to New York. The Treasury Department 
has refused the application on the ground 
that under the law the traffic between Aspin- 
wall and New York is regarded as a part of 
the coasting trade, from which foreign-built 
vesscls are excluded. 


It is evident that civil service reform is to 
occupy a large share of attention during the 
present session of Congress, but as many of 
the political leaders are wedded to the sys- 
tem comprehended in the phrase, “to the 
victors belong the spoils,” it will be extremely 
difficult to carry out the policy that has 
already been foreshadowed by the Adminis- 
tration. Few le care an iota whether 
the qualifications of public officers are ascer- 
tained by competitive examinations or in any 
otber way, provided they are ascertained at 
all. Under the existing system very little 
attention is given to the question of qualifi- 
cations. The principal question is, what the 
applicant has done or can do for the party, 
or more commonly what he has done or can 
do for the particular Member of Congress 
who undertakes to secure his appointment. 


The present year, says the Shipping List 
has been rather ord aes usually fruitful of 
tempestuous weather and gales on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and the percentage of marine 
disasters must have been above the average. 
A succession of severe gales have swept alon, 
the shores of Great Britain and tke nne 
Islands ; the West India Islands have been 
visited by several terrific hurricanes, such as 
are periodically incident to the tropics, while 
our own coast and Lakes have not escaped 
their full share of the furies of old boreas. 
The number of lives lost and the amount of 
property destroyed, could an _ accurate 
summary be obtained, would be frightful to 
contemplate. Some of the recent tales of the 
suffering of shipwrecked seamen, as succinct- 
ly told by the marine reports, are peculiarly 

arrowing, and the general reader would 
naturally suppose that men who had been 
snatche 
—some of them a number of times—would 
forever after avoid the sea; but the fact is, 
they become so inured to hardships and 
dangers, that no other pursuit has equal 
attractions for the average sailor. This has 
indeed been a year almost phenomenal for 
fierce tempests and tremendous commutions 
by land and sea, and no class of men, per- 
haps, will have so many reasons for remem- 


who “ go down to the sea in ships.” 


TO INVESTORS.—We are selling at par and 
interest, and recommend to careful investors, the 
First Mortgage Seven-Thirty Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Co. Speciabattention is 
called to the ample Land security on which these 
bonds rest, in addition to the usual guaranty of a 
first mortgage of the Road, its Equipments and{earn- 
ings. The Lands of the Company thus far sold have 
realized $566 per acre. The Grant averagesabout 
23,000 acres per mile of Road. 





JAY COOKE & CO. 





OR SALE—A desirable HOUSE for a small 

family, with modern improvements, in a first 
class street and neighborhood, in Elizabeth, N. J. 
Price low ; terms easy. The time to Elizabeth by 


any more of their drafts or make any | the through train is reduced to 30 minutes from N 
further siviness: and then came the ph 4 York. - teil — a 


Address or apply to 
ALsion Office, 39 Park Row, New York. 











oe 


discovered, with much foree, and recom- | Ge 


from the jaws of death, as it were | Col. Chic. & 


bering it as those brave and hardy fellows am do 











































































General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 
Correctéd by John Pordir, No, 44 Exchange Place. 
STOOKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. | ain. 
U.S. Obligations. 
1173¢ 
112% 
1153¢ 
1b 
1083¢ 
State Bonds. 
_— York Reg'd Sonate Loan... 106K | 107 
0 ‘ ° sates. 35s 
do _68 canal loan 1872 ‘atch = 
Al: Seas cswihskbdeMbeabuinntinel sods 61 
“Eee eee 88 “. 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F.S.Em...... swe 1) 
SN le UE nce candateeceswece 108 112% 
eorgia 6s, ‘72 coupon............... nine 80 
GO TR cwence- ic 88 aa 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, "70 nae “ae 
Louisiana 63........ 4. ... 
o eee és Se 
iichiqna - SID UB... cc0cceees * aA 
lancicaiieanings «pian 98) 
do és, & St. Jos...... vi ne 
N. Carolina 68 old... 3A 36 
do 68 nhew.. 21 2B 
io noes 
mx | > 
4% 
45 
Ratiroad Bonds, 
Al & mehanna ist Bond....) gg 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage. ....... E 
do 2d mo pref....| “gg 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort. . 3¢ 
Buffalo, N, Y, & Erie 1st mort....... 9 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds.......... 1 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 88, 1st morts..| 4; 
Chic. & Alton Sinki ee ¥ 
do ist m ertreriy) aa 
do BROCMND..). .5606:.0 00008 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort. .... 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund... 
do re 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific %....... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol SF...) , 
o 2d mort....... 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund....... 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central ist mort... 
do 2d mort... 
Del. Lack & West. ist mort........ 
do 94 mort........4 
Dubuque & Sioux City 1st mort. . 
Erie 1st mort. extend. ese 
do ist mort. end.... be 
lena & Chic. ext. .. 
0 mort,...... 
Great Western let mort., '88... 
di 2d mort., "93... 
Hann. & St, Jos. 1st mort. Le 
in. & St. poate convert. 
istmort. %........... 
do ist mort. and Sinkin, 
River 7s 24_ mort 
tral Ts °75.... 
Mich’ Cc 8s, 1882....... 
Mich. South. & N. I. -4e8ink Fun. 
do do 2d mort... 
Morris & Essex ist mort............. 
94 mort.,...... 
New Jersey Central 2d mo’ 
C) new... 
New York Central 64, '83.. 
do eee neers? t 
do eae 10 
New York & New Haven és......... 9 
Ohio & Miss. ist mort. . % 
do consol. & 
Pitteb. Ft. “e Chic. 1st mort......) iu 
io io =——s§- Rd mort... .., 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chi uar} “43 
Pac. E. 4 9d em ~ 
Quincy & Tol. 1st mort. 90. . ae 
d Me ccc cccccgscvcccosecce 
St. Louls & Iron Mountain. . 98 
Toledo & Wab. cons. conv........... wx] 4 
do ietmort. ext............ 7 9 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. ist mort. E. Div} 93 
Cee ene oe... «| 88 “ag 
io ~=Land ay 7 97: 
Alt. osu Haute al be 
C) 
Boston, Hartford & Erie "hed @ 
Chi & Al 112 119% 
0) aes. wi 1'4 118 
ee & N. Western .. 82% 83 
0 preferred. 82% 8s 
Chicago & Rock Island.............. 110% 10 
Shlcase Burl 188 ia” 
Clevel. Col., 90% | ih 
Cleveland & Pittsbi 894 90 
\° 366 354 
Del. Lack. est : 
Dabuqne & Sioux Ci Se | Xx 
se 000005900000 sence 5334 Big 
Hanntbel st | 2A 
do Pi 52 
atom, eer s a 
io pre inn 
Jolict & Chicago. ...........cccccees 4 “on 
ee Ferree 120 isn 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.:'| ‘gag, | "33 
Marietta & Vincin. 1st preferred..... poi ¢ be 
preferred... .. Si ” 
a pctesccceser es 114% | 4% 
Milwaukee & St. ee See erenssennes 56% 56% 
C) preferred... 1 nai 
Morris & Essex........... Be | ih 
New Haven & Hartford... 141 143 
New Jersey.................. 124 19%, 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River...... 9% | 94% 
do S-rip Certificate...... 2.) _. 
Coal Stocks. 
American Coal Co................... 6314 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co. . vp “t6 
Delaware & Hudson Canal..... 116 116% 
Pennsylvania Coal Co............... Kae ‘ 
Spring Mountain Coal............... 60 ‘ee 
Miscellaneous, 
BE kas ctese-ccctese ccesd VG, * 
Boston Water Power ue H4 
oP 106 | 10056 
wt 88 
ee 
4 
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THE ALBION 


{DxoxmBrr 14, 1879. 








NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Custeson & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


GUY EARLSCOURT’S WIFE. 


A new' novel by Mrs. Mary Agnes Fleming, whose 
stories have been so popular and created suc! "a wide- 

read interest in the columns of the “ New York 

eekly.” 44 12mo, beautifully printed, and 
bound, price $1.75. 

*,* The Literary Critic of the “ ay eo) 
Press” says of this fine novel :—“ There isa t 
quantity of reading in this book—of 
something im the ‘ Guy Livingstone’ manner, on. y 

aenaee netural. The -_ is a i ys 
together ; the characters are not ———_ 
word, Mise Braddon is equalled per ps surpassed, 
in her own particular field of fiction 





BROKEN DREAMS. 


4 new novel in hag = 3 by Celia Gardner, author of 
** Stolen Waters.” e $1.80 


TWELVE VIEWS OF HEAVEN. 

By twelve distinguished Divines. Reprinted from 
the London ry which has reached the enor- 
mous sale of 18,000 copies. Cloth bound, with red 
edges, price $1.50. 


JOSH BILLINGS’ ALLMINAX 
For 1873, 

JOSH BILLINGS’ F ’ ALLMINAX FOR 
1873 ia about the richest and raciest little work that 
has ever been published. It is full of the best jokes, 
remarkab! and funniest illustrations of the 
weason. 


le sayin 
Beautifully printed. Price 25 cents. 


THE MARRIED BELLE. 


A brilliant novel by Mrs. Julie P. Smith, author of 
ose other ular novels, “ Widow Goldsmith's 
aughter’’—" Chris and Otho” and the ‘* Widower.” 


qe, handsome 12mo, cleth bound volume, price 


FAUSTINA. 


‘inating new novol, translated from the Ger- 
itten” “A mom tly d vir int letoresting om 

m and mostly dee novels 
ns) f; the German. Handsome 12mo, 
ound volume, price $1. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


*ublished—A delightful be apd +f Mrs. ine 
folmes, author of “T Sunsh 
ena Rivers,” “ _ Ag af. 


aa in cloth, price $1 50. 


+: new oord, © 
aon e has e 


by Mary J. Holmes. One 
the best 





TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$13 5234425. 


Locau COMMITTEE. 





Of Foster & Thomson. 


CHARLES M. FRY. 


| J. Pp. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 





| The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Manacers, 





=| No. 88 Watt Srreet & 202 Broapway, New York. 
| 


GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


‘Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GoLD. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 

















W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 

D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 

d. A ROO SEV ELT, of PRoosevelt & Son. 
ROBT NEDY, Pres't B’k of Comsfftroe. 


JAMES, ‘it CONSTABLE. of Arnold, 


tab). 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 


EsTaBLISHED .- 1808. 


44 Pine Street, New York. 


Amount of Boston Loss ascertained lo be about 
$600,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resrpent Manacenr. 


—-- 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. AncurBatp, H.B.M. Consvur, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

n. 5. JAFPRAY, of E. 8. sete & © 
Ricuarp Irvam, of Richard Irvin 
Pavip SaLomon, No. 11 West goth Stree 
J. ae JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Sehenten & 


Jan Srvuarr, of J. & J. Stuart. 


Co. 





Office, No. 60 V Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 





CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES ! 


On the Line of the 





tten. The other novels 
y this extremely popu miler author are Tem) and 
éanchine—'L vers—Marian Grey—Meadow- 


srook—English Orphans—Cousin jignde Homenend 

-Dora Deane—Darkness and wnat 
ington—Camerou Pride—K 
Mistake—Milbank—etc. “Prce'$ 


ater hnelna 5 
THE DEBATABLE LAND, 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


By pe Dale Owen. Authorof “ ie on the 
Boun of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
“the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest caegne the thinking world. 


MORNING GI GLORIES. 

A charm) tory-book f t 
Aicoitaathal of "Lite Weaken ay Ney ean 
in a beautiful new style of hedtae geting Price $1 50. 

t TRUE AS” STEEL. 


Anotaer splendid new novel (one of her very best) 


by land, author of those other ular 
novels, " alom "'—** Hidden Path”—* Moss-Side”— 
“Nemesis "—** Miriam ”’—“ Helen Gardner”—* Hus- 
bands and Hom ee — “Sunnybank” — “* Phemie’s 
Temptation”—" Ruby's Husbax — ty Heart” 
—At Last"—ete. 3 no, clot cloth bound, 50. 


ee T hemnbostpese benetitiie bound—eold every- 
— seut by mail, postage free, on receipt 


G. W. CARLETON & CO,, Pubiisners, 
(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel.) 


Madivou, Square, New York. 
BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 


Advertising Association, 


42 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would ome 
eult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and © as. 


ALEX. ROB'T CHISOLM, Pres't. — 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,’ 








Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 


Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


A)l kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense 


Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Cheremen,. Wallete, 


= hep everything in our] ve, and sell at loweet | R 


pricea. 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 





Pe MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 
y, December 21, 1872, will close at 


ates Saturda 
fice on Lees may fl at 

a +e and on Saturday at 7 
P. H. JO 


4.M., on Thuraday 
ostmaster. 





Books, 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 

3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 

THE 


THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 





— lands are in the geo ot portion of the United 


Suen, 28 ~ hy. d —_ oa, Be 
ie of the ‘emperate Zone of t e- 
Hean Continent, saat for air ¥ 


raising unsurpassed by afeeactunitan 


CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
and more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 
THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 


Send for the new descripti tive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, oieen. : Swedish and 
ee aot ee ‘adios, 


Lard auniehen e . PR. R. Co. 
Sl Neb. 


The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD oilers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western ances, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm and the Fire: ". Rich Prairie Pas- 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Cl te, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y a3 from Eastern lowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now ran throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
es Dakota. Price of land close to track x to $8 per 

;. further away $2.50to $4. Sevem Years? 

Create 5 Warrantee Deeds : ; Northern Pacific 7-30 

now selling at par. received for land at 

ht 10. © other unoccupied Lands present such 
advan to se o Sein Be 

re under the New w (March, 1872) get 

a yeas, near the railroad, by one or &e 


residenc 
‘TRA ANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ermmeut Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
| children carried free over the Northern Pacific 

















oad. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get 3 and Government Homesteads 
close to the trac 


Send for pear containin; 


a information, 
map and oD of New Homestead Address 


LAN EPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAERGAD ST. PAUL, ot. 
or 28 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. NINTH $ 
New York, _ at 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WaLL Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 

Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 


CoNSOLIDATED Bank, LonpDoN, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 


Exchange on London and Paris. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Iegued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALso, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 





AGENCY OF ‘RHE 


Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for td in Bese, 3 hay mck -— Ja = East 
and West indice, om ircular 
geno = Credit for hee available in ‘all \panteot 
the wor! 

mand and Time Bills of —_—Y- payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and d at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Seot- 
land ‘and_Ir Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Fra Bills , and other 


business transacted. 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 





A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





e Uncurrent Bank Nores, Bonps, Stocks, 
Coun, Lanp Warrants, Excnanee, &c., &c., Bought 


and Sold. 
eaters for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 
“ates Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
N DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upoa all points 
and pot, for promp' pily. 
this 


Counearennants” ‘of 
their business A. to to with tn daaiity 





pe hayi 
| Naw rome ComrgsPonpents: HENRY CLEWS 
CO, KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


| Central Railway Company’s First Mortgage Land 
| Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds at 90 
‘and acerued Interest in Currency, yielding about 
Nine percent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, 
| of New York, President. Shepherd Knapp and 
| William Walter Phelps, Trustees for Bondholders. 
A Sinking Fund of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the 
| Bends. 
| Principal and Interest payable in Gold at the 
National City Bank, New York. We confidently 
| assure investors that these bonds are in every respect 
| first-class. and we recommend them as an entirely 
safe investment. All securities taken at Board prices 
{on exchange. Circulars and information may be ob- 
} tained at our office. 


| JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 2%, 1672. 


(38" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31sT DECEMBER, 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


1st Jan., 1871, to 8ist Dec., 1871....... $5,412,777 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
SI cvs cnsencownsde+sscinenes 2,033,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


Mel ob mgge have been issued upon Life 
Risks; a A Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums pode off Lor an Jan- 
uary, 1871, to ee 
Losses paid ‘during th 
same period............. 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses...... 


$973, 211,84 
The Sites has the following Asonts, viz. : 


United States and State of New Yor 
Stock, and other ee 53,148,040 ou 
he 2a by Stocks, and oth erwise.. 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mo’ S.... 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, es! vit REGS 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivatic.. . 2,405,937 95 
Cae Ga PR sk n ia inlas tv kehsdses cbnndsse 274,345 01 
Total amount of Assets............ $14,906,312 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catex of profits will be paid 10 the holders thereof, or 
be ed rate g IX Penang on and after Tuesday, ‘the 


ebruary n' 
othe cane pep ooitentan of the issue of 1948 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
~ | representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates ba be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) 1 gold p premiums; such 
payment of interest and Y PH CENT on Ag! a in gold. 
Dividend of FORTY declared on 
the net earned premiums Company fort for the po yess 
ending 3ist December, hy 4 whi 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Sensnd of A ApH 
—_ 


By Order of the_Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Seoretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jonxs, JoszrH GAILLARD. 'Jx., 
Cuagies DENNIS, C. A. Hann, 
W. H. H. Moozs, James Low, 


Henry Corr, B. J. Hownanp, 


Jos1an O. Low, Bens. Basoocx, 
Lewis Custis, Roxzt, B. Mntvury, 
Cuaries H. Russert, Gorpon W. BuennaM, 
LowEx HoLsRoog, Frepericr Cuauncy, 


R. Warren WESTON, 
Roxau PHELPs, 
Cases Barstow, 


sa 8. SrzpHenson, 
Wiiu1am H. Wxss, 
SHEPPaRD Ganpy, 


A. P. Pruto7, Francis Sxrwpy, 
Wrttum E. Doper, Caries P. Burpertt, 
Davin Lang, Cuas. H. MarsHatt, 
James Bryce, Witu1am E, Bunxes, 


Dante S. MILteR, 
Wx. Stuncis, 


Samvert L. Mrrogiru, 

James G. DeForest, 

Hewrx K. Bocert, Rosesrt L. Stewazt, 

Dennis PERKINS, Arexanper V. Biaks, 
Cuar.es D. Leverics. 


J. D JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 86. Pice-Pros't 




















